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THE PROBLEM OF “WEANING” IN READING 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Author's Summary.—An attempt to show when and how the shift from pre- 
pared, i.e., simplified, texts to unaltered material may be made. 


P TO the present, reading ability in a foreign language has 
ordinarily been created in one of two ways: 

1. The Intensive Method —The pupil studies a small number of 
prescribed texts in detail, and gradually acquires such command 
over the vocabulary and forms of the foreign language as may 
enable him to attack other reading material. The prescribed texts 
are selected with reference to their apparent difficulty, so as to 
yield somewhat of a graded course, but they are not ordinarily 
“prepared” to any great extent so as to secure exactly determined 
levels of difficulty. The disadvantage of this method is that in the 
first part of the course the texts are inevitably rather difficult for 
the pupil, or else infantilely dull; and the detailed method of study 
sets up habits of word-by-word deciphering, and prevents the for- 
mation of the direct bond. As a consequence, even when the pupil 
has acquired adequate vocabulary! to attack other material, he 
reads by habit slowly and laboriously, tending on the slightest 
provocation to relapse into deciphering and translation. Instance 
the reading of Latin by the majority of students taught in the con- 
ventional manner. 

2. The Extensive Method—Here the pupil is required to read 
widely, inferring the meanings of words! where possible from the 
general context. It is believed by the adherents of the method that 
an adequate vocabulary will be gradually acquired owing to the 
more frequent impact of the more common (and so more useful) 
words, and that the direct bond is encouraged by the wider and 
more rapid nature of the reading (as contrasted with that of the 


1 The terms “vocabulary” and “word” are used loosely to include words, 
idioms, and grammatical] forms. 
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Intensive Method). It is evident that this method is applicable 
only in the case of closely related languages, such as English-French, 
in which there are many cognates: it would not be possible, for 
example, for an American boy to learn to read Hindi or Telegu by 
this method, for he would in the initial stage encounter cent per 
cent unknowns and have no materials for inference. In those cir- 
cumstances in which the method is applicable it is open to the ob- 
jection that it tends to develop in the pupil a habit of leaping over 
difficulties, so that when, after the conclusion of his course, he at- 
tacks other reading material, he may by a faulty inference form 
(and remain contented with) a completely wrong interpretation of 
a passage. It has the further disadvantage that this acquisition of 
vocabulary by haphazard encounter must involve a large amount 
of waste—in relearning words met once, but forgotten before they 
are encountered again. It must involve also a rather large element 
of words incompletely “inferred” in some context and never com- 
pletely and correctly acquired. (For example, the writer went 
about for years with the notion that “hobo” meant “a stranger, a 
green-horn:” that interpretation no doubt fitted the original con- 
text.) 

The above objections to the Extensive Method refer more par- 
ticularly to its use in schools; to the case of more mature students, 
of college grade, who are able to infer meanings more readily and 
more accurately than the child, and who possess a larger mother- 
tongue vocabulary for recognizing cognates; these objections 
clearly have less application. The Extension Method has achieved 
notable success at the College level,? and is clearly—with existing 
reading materials-—to be preferred to the other. 

The writer has endeavoured to show’ that the ideal method 
should be one which combines the complete understanding (as 
found in the Intensive Method) with the rapid reading for content 
of the Extensive Method. These advantages may be combined by 
the special preparation of texts in which the incidence of new words 
is so limited as not to prevent rapid reading or the formation of a 
direct bond. Such new words as are introduced are, however, ac- 
quired thoroughly; and there is no skipping over of difficulties. 
At intervals in the course reading matter is provided in which 


2 Hagboldt, P., German Quarterly, Nov. 1928, and March 1929. 
3 Language in Education, Longmans, Green & Co. (and Bibliography therein). 
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there are no new words—its purpose being (apart from review of 
vocabulary and stretching of connotations) to provide a “fluency 
plateau” on which the direct bond may be more firmly secured. 

Let us suppose that our pupils have been brought up on such 
specially prepared material. Let us suppose that they are now read- 
ing fluently, easily, and pleasurably, and with a securely estab- 
lished direct bond. (Such has been the dominant purpose of the 
first part of the course, rather than mere vocabulary increase; and 
this purpose can in actual fact be very easily achieved). Let us sup- 
pose that the vocabulary of the class is now about 1750 words: 
within this vocabulary they are able to read material which ap- 
pears to be of considerable difficulty: indeed it is actually possible 
to retell within this vocabulary almost any ordinary novel and any 
non-technical material. The question will naturally be asked, 
“Are they able to read ordinary material not specially prepared for 
them?” The answer is that they would have difficulty. (Remem- 
ber that the pupils now being considered are not studying a cognate 
language; hence they get no accidental help from their mother- 
tongue.) 

The problem of “‘weaning’”’ is the problem of giving to such a 
pupil, who is already able to read prepared material very fluently, 
the power of coping with other, unprepared material—with any 
ordinary book suited to his age, which he may take down from the 
library shelf. 

The first, and obvious, thing to be done is to bring about a 
rapid increase in vocabulary. Such forcing of vocabulary-growth 
was undesirable in the early stage owing to the danger of inter- 
ference with the development of the direct bond. The pupils now 
have the direct bond, and, within reasonable limits, there is now 
no fear of spoiling it. We may therefore increase the new word 
density (which was before about sixteen new words per thousand 
running words) up to twenty new words per thousand. Any much 
greater density might be dangerous. 


[It is interesting to notice that in controlling the ingress of new vocabulary one 
is always doing the exact opposite of what actually happens with the uncontrolled 
vocabulary. With unprepared reading new words in the early stages are very 
numerous, and one has to reduce the number in order to make the text easier. In the 
later stages, when the pupil has a fairly large vocabulary one has, with most types 
of material, to increase the ingress of new words,—else the pupil may read a whole 
page and get nothing from it at all except overpractice of known words.] 
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To what point must the vocabulary be increased in order to 
yield the power of reading unprepared material? It is impossible 
to give any one definite answer to this question. It is evident that 
the vocabulary can never be raised to that point at which the pupil 
will encounter no new words, for we encounter new words even in 
reading our own mother-tongue. Moreover, as Hagboldt‘ sug- 
gests, it is probable that the greater part of our vocabulary in the 
mother-tongue has been acquired by inferring the meanings of un- 
known words encountered in our reading. 

The vocabulary must therefore be raised to that point at which 
the pupil is able to infer the meanings of the residual unknown 
words. If he knows none of the words on the page, obviously he 
cannot infer, because he has nothing to infer from. If he knows 
enough of the words on the page to get the general meaning, he 
may be able to infer the meanings of a considerable portion of the 
rest. 

This, however, is not a sufficient answer. It is possible to work 
out, with much “sweat and strain’ the meaning of a Latin un- 
seen in which unknown words are a large proportion of the total. 
But we have to remember the Principle of Pleasure. It is no use 
turning a pupil out into the world in the hope that he will continue 
to read a foreign language if such reading is to be a process of 
“sweat and strain.’””’ The vocabulary must therefore be raised to 
that point at which unknown words are so small a proportion of the 
total as to cause no inconvenience: and the more the pupil knows, 
the easier will the rest be to guess. 

What that exact point is, it is impossible to say. The answer 
can only be obtained by actually constructing a vocabulary (in the 
process of making the reading material) up to various points, and 
then testing out suitable material in the manner shown below. (The 
other way is to take various numbers of words on a word-frequency 
list and experiment in a similar manner.) 

Let us suppose that the pupil knows some 2500 words (New 
Method English Readers, IA to VI), will he now be able to read 
an ordinary English novel? Let us take the first page of John 
Halifax Gentleman. (A more modern novel would usually be a 
shade easier.) The omitted words are those which the pupil will 
not know. Where a number is repeated the word occurs twice. It 
* Modern Language Journal, Dec. 1926, page 129. 
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is suggested that the reader of this article should write down his 
own conjectures as to the missing words, before looking at the cor- 
rect answer (footnote at the end of the article). 


JOHN HALIFAX GENTLEMAN 
“Get out o’ Mr. Fletcher’s road, ye idle, ...1.. .-ing, little 


!)? 
“...2...,” I think the woman (Sally Watkins, once my 
nurse) was going to say, but she changed her mind. 

My father and I both glanced round, surprised at her un- 
usual...3...0f...4...: but when the lad addressed turned, 
fixed his eyes on each of us for a moment, and made way for us, we 
ceased to wonder. Ragged, muddy, and miserable as he was, the 
poor boy looked anything buta“...(2)...”. 

“Thee need not go into the wet, my lad. Keep close to the wall 
and there will be shelter enough both for us and thee,” said my 
father, as he pulled my little hand- -carriage into the ...5. 
under cover from the...6...-ing rain. The lad with a grateful 
look put out a hand and pushed me farther in. A strong hand it 
was—roughened and browned with labour—though he was scarcely 
as old as I. What would I not have given to have beenso...7... 
and so tall! 

Sally called from her house-door, ‘‘Wouldn’t Master Phineas 
come in and sit by the fire a bit?’’ But it was always a trouble to 
me to move or walk; and I liked staying at the mouth of the 
...(5)..., watching the autumnal shower come sweeping down 
the street: besides, I wanted to look again at the stranger-lad. 

He had scarcely stirred, but remained leaning against the wall— 
either through weariness, or in order to be out of our way. He took 
little or no notice of us, but kept his eyes fixed on the... 8...— 
(for we actually boasted a . . (8)... in the High Street of our 
town of Norton Bury)—watching the ...9. ing raindrops, 
which, each as it fell, threw up a little mist of... 10.... 


Can the pupil get the general sense of the page? We are in- 
clined to answer “Yes.” 

Has the pupil a reasonable chance of guessing the meaning of 
the missing words? That is for the reader of this article to decide. 

Let us see where these unknown words stand in respect of fre- 
quency. If the pupil were to learn another thousand words he 
would know No. 10. For No. 8 he would need another 2,000 (on 
Thorndike’s list, but would be likely to learn it earlier). For No. 5 
he would need another 2,500 words. Three of the words do not oc- 
cur in Thorndike’s list. 
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Numbers 2 and 3 contain fairly common elements and might 
be got at through etymology. 

(The next page is harder, as it contains a description, but one 
can follow the general sense, except one sentence about the sounds 
of the street—unless “bur” and “prattle’’ are identified as ono- 
matopoeic. The third page is of the same difficulty as the first, 13 
new in 344 running, but two of the new words are compounded of 
known elements,—Pro-pel, Ear-shot; and two others are very 
obvious from their context.) 

We come back to the question, ‘‘Are 2,500 words to be con- 
sidered enough?” 

It would seem that the answer is,—‘‘Yes, so far as the Fre- 
quency List is concerned.” It is not much use following the 
Frequency List any further; it has now become rather an “Infre- 
quency List’: when one gets to these words in the late third and 
fourth thousand and beyond, the chances of their occurring are so 
small that each effort of word-learning adds very little to the total 
efficiency of the known vocabulary. 

If more words are to be added, we must do something to in- 
crease the value of each addition. The words must be selected not 
by their frequency but by the value of the roots (or prefixes or 
suffixes) which they introduce. Further the pupil must be taught 
to look at the roots and prefixes and suffixes of words. (In actual 
fact,—in the New Method Series of English Reading books for 
foreign children—this type of etymological study was begun im- 
mediately after the 1750 word stage, in Book VI.) 

What of the words whose etymology gives no help? 

Up to the present (1750 words) in our Indian classes we have 
been giving the meanings of unknown words in the vernacular. It 
is now time that our pupils be taught to use a dictionary written 
in the foreign tongue. We do not mean (as some classical teachers 
of our youth appeared to imagine,—and some makers of textbooks 
still do) that there is any virtue in thumbing over the pages of an 
alphabetically arranged word-list or dictionary—the clumsier the 
better!® The virtue lies in understanding the explanation given in 
the foreign language; it is always more reliable; it averts “indirect 





5 Incidentally if the makers of dictionaries for schools would only cut them 
like address books, much child-time would be saved. 
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bondage”’; it often teaches one an extra new word in learning the 
meaning of the word being studied. 

(Hence from the 1750 word stage, in New Method Book VI, we 
have been giving explanations of new words in English, using so 
far as possible the words of the dictionary, discussing the full con- 
notation, and bringing in all closely related words which can easily 
be remembered in the same stride.) 

But we cannot expect the pupils (unless this word “‘pupils’”’ be 
used in the feminine only;—they are more conscientious) to look 
up eight words on every page. We may reasonably allow them to 
do what we actually do ourselves,—guess if we can, use a dic- 
tionary if we can’t. That means that the pupils must acquire some 
power of intelligent inference of the meanings of words from their 
context. 

Where should training in the Art of Inference begin? How 
should it be carried out? 

We here encounter a very wide divergence in teaching method. 
In some schools and colleges in America pupils are set to do “exten- 
sive” reading of unprepared material in their second or third se- 
mester. Such a procedure is only possible, of course, in closely re- 
lated languages. 

The writer is inclined to question the wisdom of beginning in- 
ferential reading at so early a stage, especially in circumstances in 
which there is no surety that the pupil will actually attempt any 
inference: he would seem far more likely merely to gather the gen- 
eral sense of the page without troubling to get the missing items at 
all. It has been seen above (John Halifax) that this can readily be 
done. We believe that inferential reading should not be begun until 
the end of vocabulary construction is in sight,—lest we breed a 
habit of jumping over unknown words which will hamper the proc- 
ess of vocabulary-learning. We believe also that it should be done 
under conditions in which the pupil cannot jump over the unknowns 
—that is, it should be done mainly in class; and the pupil should 
be required, besides getting an idea of the general substance, to 
note the unknown words and what he thinks they mean. These in- 
ferences may later be discussed and verified in class: ‘“‘Why did 
you think it meant that?—Yes, but look at this place where it 
comes again; here your meaning obviously would not quite fit. 
Who has got a better suggestion?” eéc. 
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It is clear that for this type of work to be successful two condi- 
tions are essentially necessary, — 

1. We cannot require the pupil to infer the meanings of un- 
known words, unless we know which the unknown words are. 
When the prior part of the reading course has been built up syste- 
matically, we know exactly what words are known to the class,— 
and hence which words are unknown. In the absence of a previous 
course of prepared material, the best that can be done is to pick out 
certain words of low frequency which are likely to be unknown. In 
either case we must indicate which are the words whose meaning is 
to be inferred; the rest must either be assumed to be known, or we 
must give their meanings. 

2. We cannot ask the pupil to infer the meanings of words un- 
less we give him adequate clues. Otherwise we merely encourage 
wild guessing. The clue must either be etymological—a known root 
or prefix or both—, or adequate ‘pointers’ in the context. If the 
text says that ‘“‘the murderer struck down his victim witha... ,” 
it might be anything: but if the sentence read “— witha... 
snatched up from the fire-place,’’ it can only be one of four things: 
add “‘heavy, iron’’ and it can only be one of two things; and if we 
find later that the force of the blow bent it, it can be only one thing. 

It follows that, after we have determined which words are to be 
inferred, we must work over the text to ensure that every such 
word possesses adequate clues. It is further necessary to try out the 
finished passage on a reasonably intelligent class—for the answers 
always seem very obvious when you know them, and yet they may 
not be so obvious as you think. 

Below is given a passage so prepared. (The unknowns in it are 
more numerous than is usual in the rest of the material from which 
it is taken. The text has been slightly modified from the original so 
that some clues are given to the meaning of every unknown word. 
It happens that only in the case of No. 5 does etymology here give 
any assistance. Item No. 6 should be illustrated with a picture as it 
is an unfamiliar idea to the eastern mind. The reader may ob- 
serve his own reaction to the passage: the answers are given at the 
end of this article. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
Our peace was soon disturbed by the loud...1... of a gun near 


* Later class-experiment may show that it should be deleted. 
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us, and a man was seen bursting through the hedge to take up the 
creature he had killed. This sportsman was the Squire’s chaplain. 
So loud a...(1)... (and so near)...2...-ed my daughters, 
and I could perceive that Sophia in her fright had thrown herself 
into the arms of Mr. Burchell for protection —The om came 
up and asked pardon for having disturbed and... (2) .. .-ed us, 
. 3...-ing that he was ignorant of our being so near. ‘He then 
sat down by my youngest daughter and, sportsmanlike, offered her 
what he had killed that morning: ‘Will you accept this?” he asked. 
She was going to say “No,” but a private look from her mother in- 
duced her to correct the mistake. She replied to his question in the 
.3...-ative, and thanked him for his present—but unwil- 
lingly. “T have come on a pleasant...4. ”” said the chaplain; 
“the pleasant purpose of my journey is to inform you that Mr. 
Thornhill has provided a table of ...5...and music for dancing. 
He intends giving the young ladiesa...6...by moonlight on the 
grassy lawn in front of their house. I... (3)... ,” continued he, 
“that I am fortunate in being sent on this... (4)... ; the mes- 
senger is worthy of some...7.... I expect for my . ao Pee 
to be honoured by Miss Sophia’s hand as a...8... at the 


. (6). 


Finally, if the pupil is to be practiced in inferential reading, 
mere snippets of such material, like Latin unseens, will be of little 
use. For the Latin unseen is made unfairly difficult by the mere 
fact of its being a snippet; the clue in inferential reading is often 
given by the general plot as well as by the immediate context. It 
is necessary that the training-material should be a whole book (or 
books), in which the inferential words are disposed at such a low 
density as may not interfere with either the directness of the bond, 
or the pleasure of reading. We must not let a pupil get the impres- 
sion that, once he leaves the beaten track of prepared material, the 
rest of the literature of the language is a dense jungle through which 
he has to wriggle and hew his way. Rather let him believe—as is 
actually the case—that, given a little common sense and some ele- 
ments of etymology, it is really very easy—and a few unknowns 
only make it all the more amusing. 

MICHAEL WEST 
The University of Toronto 


Answers to Problem 1. John Halifax. 1. Lounging, 2. Vagabond, 3. Reticence, 
4. Epithets, 5. Alley, 6. Pelting, 7. Stalwart, 8. Pavement, 9. Eddying, 10. Spray. 
Answers to Problem 2. Vicar of Wakefield. 1. Report, 2. Startle, 3. Affirm, 
4. Errand, 5. Refreshments, 6. Ball, 7. Reward, 8, Partner. 












ORAL WORK AS A PREREQUISITE TO READING* 


Author's Summary.—Speech precedes reading and always accompanies it; 
here we find one justification for the aural-oral approach to language study. Read- 
ing ability may well be allowed to develop more rapidly than aural-oral powers, but 
both should be developing simultaneously. 


OR some time we have been jogging along, comfortable in the 

conviction that the Direct Method is for the best in the best of 
all possible class-rooms, when along comes a prophet from the 
Orient, from the land of Gandhi, denouncing all our pet theories 
and preaching a new gospel. Our first and all too human reaction 
is to resist this pioneer spirit and to cling tenaciously to all the es- 
tablished tenets of the status quo. But instead of imitating the 
Bourbons who “‘never learned anything and never forgot anything,” 
let us meet around a conference table, examine the situation in the 
light of calm reason and see if we may not find a common meeting- 
ground. Our chief objectives are identical, and if our methods of 
approach are different, we may gain new insight and a fresh under- 
standing from each other’s point of view. 

Let us, then, begin by studying the reasons, linguistic, psy- 
chological, and pedagogical, if we can make such distinctions, why 
many of us have long believed that an aural and oral basis for lan- 
guage study is the most direct and immediate approach to the 
achievement of reading ability. 

If, as I like to believe, we are primarily teachers of language, as 
such, rather than of any specific language, trying to make students 
aware of linguistic phenomena as distinguished from mathematical 
or purely scientific formulae, we must base our procedure on a clear 
understanding of what language is, and a thorough analysis of how 
we achieve mastery over it. Let us, as a safe point of departure, 
accept the following definition; ‘““Language is a means of communi- 
cation; a medium for conveying thoughts.”’ All of us who have 
struggled to imitate a Frenchman or a Spaniard in all the intrica- 
cies of his native idiom, recognize the eloquence in an arched eye- 
brow, or in the shrug of an indifferent shoulder, and would often, 
ourselves, have been mute and inarticulate but for the efficacy of 
the most direct of all methods, the appropriate gesture that tells 
the whole story. And one wonders how much real appreciation a 


* (Paper read in Chicago, II]. on March 14 at the Convention of the Modern 
Foreign Language Teachers of the Central West and South.) 
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student has for such gallicisms as Que voulez-vous? or tant pis unless 
he can at the same time visualize the telling gesture that invariably 
accompanies the expression of this characteristically French accept- 
ance of life. But, after all, it is not with the language of gestures 
that we are primarily concerned, but rather with that communica- 
tion of ideas that takes the form of speech and of writing. In this 
connection we find that Sweet in his “Practical Study of Lan- 
guages” says: “‘Most grammarians assume that the spoken is a 
mere corruption of the written language. The exact contrary is 
the case; it is the spoken which is the real source of the literary 
language.” 

And H. C. Wyld in his ‘Growth of English” says: ‘Written 
words are a late invention and have no life beyond what the reader 
puts into them when he pronounces the sounds for which they were 
written.” In other words, we always form a mental auditory image 
when we read; and modern psychology claims that even thoughts 
are translated into movements of the larynx. This means that we 
read with our ears as well as with our eyes. 

As amusing illustrations of this principle let me cite two perti- 
nent experiences. Imagine my great, if somewhat brief alarm at the 
following headline in the World’s Greatest Newspaper: 


LETTS VOTE FOR BRITISH RULE 


And try to share with me my temporary bewilderment on seeing 
this official admonition to the public adorning a United States 
mail-box: 

DON’T SEND MONEY 

BUY MONEY ORDER 


These and similar experiences could be duplicated by everyone, 
proving that written symbols are always translated into sounds. 

If the reader is still inclined to question the extent to which this 
is true, let him glance at the following sentence, taken from the 
“Pioneer of Simplified Spelling,’ May, 1914: “This second mistaik 
provoekt a ror ov laafter in spiet ov the solem okaizhon—and whot 
maid it wurs woz that the laafter woz led bi a kanon’s dauter hu 
aut to hav noen beter!” 

If one’s rate of reading is slowed up in understanding a passage 
like this or a page in phonetic transcription, it is because the un- 
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familiar orthography forces us to vocalize. The need for vocaliza- 
tion disappears when the mind grasps the sight and the sound si- 
multaneously. It is readily admitted that the rate of reading can be 
increased by speed drills and by all kinds of specific practise in read- 
ing. But it would seem that vocalization, which is recognized as an 
obstacle to speed in reading could best be eliminated by developing 
an adequate and accurate sound image. This must obviously be 
based on a thorough understanding of pronunciation. And correct 
pronunciation is developed not only by drill in phonetics but also 
by the repetition and fluent reproduction that accompany all oral 
practice. Thus we come to the conclusion that oral work may be 
considered not only training in pronunciation, vocabulary-building, 
mastery of constructions, and conversation, but also specific prac- 
tice in developing that aural and oral facility which lies at the 
root of visual comprehension. 

In an article entitled ““Reading Knowledge by Self-Instruc- 
tion” in the Modern Language Journal, Vol. 6, No. 8,! Prof. Pro- 
kosch says: ‘“‘Reading knowledge requires a fluent pronunciation 
as a primary condition. For even silent reading implies a sound 
image, and as long as the mental transposition from the printed 
symbol to the phonetic reality is uncertain and faltering, the rapid, 
automatic understanding of the sense is seriously inhibited.” 

If this is true, as I think it is, for even rapid silent reading in the 
native tongue, think how much more it must be true in a foreign 
language, when there is a conscious effort, not only to understand 
the passage as a whole but also to remember many of the individual 
words used in it. For language learning has to do, not only with 
comprehension but with retention as well. And here again the aural 
and oral images have an important role to play in aiding the mem- 
ory. Innumerable examples from everyday life will illustrate this 
point. Why is it so hard to identify and distinguish all the char- 
acters of a Tolstoi novel? Why is it so hard to keep enlightened on 
the course of political activities in China? Or to remember the 
prime ministers of France or Spain? Why is it often distasteful to 
our young people to read the Bible or to study Biblical history? 
And why is it difficult to remember the names of strangers that one 
meets for the first time? Various and widely different factors enter 
into each of these situations, of course, but the one element that 
1 May, 1922. 
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they all have in common is this: the fact that the names to be re- 
membered are difficult to pronounce and strange in form and there- 
fore the sight or sound of them leaves no definite, clear, auditory 
image to satisfy the inner craving for correctness and help in their 
identification and retention. 

Why is it that even in playing tennis, the players can rarely re- 
member the score unless they have called it aloud? Why is it that 
when you have a passage to memorize, you find yourself almost un- 
consciously and involuntarily reciting it aloud? Why is it that a 
student, nine times out of ten, can correct a mistake that he has 
just written as soon as he has pronounced it aloud? The answer is 
obvious; it is the sound that tells the story. 

And there is a reason for this situation. Since, in the history of 
the race as in the history of the individual, speech came first, 
speech is the source of all language. As Jespersen says in his ‘‘Lan- 
guage, Its Nature, Development and Origin”’: “The real life of the 
language is in the mouth and ear and not in the pen and eye. The 
fundamental significance of the spoken as opposed to the written 
language is not yet fully appreciated by all linguists.’”’ And because 
this is true, it seems more natural and logical to many of us, to 
start the study of a foreign language with spoken language as the 
basis, even in a course in which the attainment of reading ability 
is the chief objective. 

W. D. Whitney has said in “Life and Growth of Language’’: 
“Learning a second language is precisely the same process as learn- 
ing the mother tongue.” This need not involve a return to the 
Natural Method, which has been proved inadequate, unscientific, 
and unnatural. But inasmuch as we follow the same sequence and 
similar procedure in acquiring a new language as we followed in the 
mastery of our own; inasmuch as we appeal to what Palmer calls 
our “spontaneous capacities” for receiving language impressions, 
we are building on a scientific basis and aiding the student; inas- 
much as we go contrary to this natural sequence and ignore these 
native capacities such as intuition, the ability to comprehend the 
spoken phrase, or to imitate thought units, etc., we are putting ob- 
stacles in his way. We should try to follow the same sequence, 
then, in the acquisition of the second language although we cannot 
gain as complete a mastery nor extend our study over so long a 
period. Our study of a foreign language will of necessity be more 
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condensed, more systematized than our haphazard but constant 
exposure to our native tongue. 

If we analyze, ever so briefly, our mastery of our mother tongue, 
we find that we are exposed to it for a year or two before we begin 
to imitate with any degree of accuracy; that we imitate what we 
hear for six or seven years before we go to school and begin the con- 
scious effort to master our language through reading and writing. 
Since any such extended study of a foreign language is out of the 
question, we must condense it into a two or three or four year 
limit. But even with such a handicap many of us see no reason why 
we shouldn’t first train our students to be ear-minded by exposing 
them to the sound of the foreign language and by expecting them to 
reproduce what they hear fluently and accurately as the most sci- 
entific and satisfactory basis for reading and writing. 

With such insistence upon aural and oral work, even spontan- 
eous, involuntary translation into English will be reduced to a min- 
imum. To be sure, it is obvious, as each new word is first intro- 
duced, that the English equivalent will flash at once to the learner’s 
mind. But keeping the translation silent is an important step in 
weakening the bond between the foreign and the English word. 
The direct connection between the idea and the foreign expression 
will be more speedily made and more easily maintained by frequent 
repetition in different contexts. The extent to which the English 
word has disappeared from consciousness may be measured by the 
ease and fluency with which pupils reply to certain specific chal- 
lenges. Take, for instance, such baffling idioms as avoir beau faire 
or en vouloir a which defy exact, literal translation. Ifa child can 
reply to the question Pourquoi avez-vous beau écouter? with the un- 
hesitating response, parce que je ne peux pas entendre, or Quand le 
professeur en veut-il aux éléves? with Quand ils ne font pas attention 
isn’t it safe to assume that translation has been successfully elimin- 
ated, and if oral drill is not to play a significant part in building up 
this direct comprehension, what other resource has the teacher for 
testing the understanding of her pupils than translation into Eng- 
lish? All experienced teachers realize that one single translation of 
any given phrase or idiom is not sufficient. Since repetition is im- 
perative—whatever technique is used— isn’t repetition of the orig- 
inal expression in meaningful situations preferable to the repeated 
use of its English equivalent? 
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t Since the infant, exposed to the strange new sounds of his native 
tongue, has no language into which to translate them, he must grad- 
ually come to an understanding of their meaning through intuition, 
association with situations, sensations, tones of voice, gestures, or 
even facial expressions. And as a result of frequent repetition, 
gratifying fulfillment of his desires, flattering response to his first, 
feeble efforts, he himself gradually acquires mastery over the new 
medium of expression. Isn’t this an accurate analysis of everyone’s 
| experience with his native tongue? Isn’t this, in greater or less de- 
gree, the situation that every stranger in a foreign land has to meet 
in his first contact with the natives? And isn’t this the situation 
that we want to create in our language classes to give our students 
the thrill of a vicarious trip to the foreign land with some of its 
surprises, delights, and responsibilities, and to give them a sense of 
the reality of the language they are studying? Language, as Mr. 
West himself points out, is not just a school subject; “‘it is the stuff 
of which ourselves are made.’”’ And what can give so vital a reality 
to the language as the constant use of it as the medium of inter- 
course between the teacher and the class? 

Never losing sight of the reading objective, we motivate the 
child’s interest in the printed page by presenting to him graphically, 
day after day, the language, not as a lesson to be prepared, recited 
and forgotten, but as a means of communication, as a new and de- 
lightful code, a novel activity in which he can participate. Singing 
songs, chatting with the teacher or fellow classmates, dramatizing a 
conversation, taking part in a play, corresponding with a foreign 
boy or girl, listening to anecdotes or stories told by the teacher, 
these and similar activities may not appear to contribute directly 
to the reading objective, but they are the means by which an alert 
teacher arouses curiosity, enkindles enthusiasm and creates in her 
students the desire for further study. 

And then I think there is another justification for this insistence 
upon oral reproduction. Mr. West himself, in the beginning of his 
book, “Language in Education” says, “(Language is not a mere 
means of expression. We do not think first and then say what we 
have thought. Language is an instrument of thinking.” This being 
the case, our constant aim in teaching a foreign language must be 
to teach our students to think directly in terms of the foreign idiom 
without the clumsy intervention of English. In this connection 
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Whitney says, “In learning to speak with those about us, we learn 
also to think with them; their traditional habits of mind become 
ours.” 

And what better specific practise in thinking directly in the 
foreign language can we give our students than by creating situa- 
tions in the class-room to which they must respond immediately 
and spontaneously? In the case of reading and writing they can 
take their time; they can look up words they don’t understand; 
they can even translate if necessary in order to decipher the 
thought. But in aural and oral work all associations between ideas 
and words must be in perfect working order. The response to 
Merci beaucoup or Muchas gracias or Danke schén, is not ‘How do 
you say ‘You are welcome’ in French, Spanish or German?” but 
the response comes with fluency and promptness, J/ n’y a pas de 
quoi or De nada or Bitte schin. 

Most of us grant that “‘the sentence and not the word is the unit 
of speech.” There is a danger in the Direct Reading Method, in 
spite of constant admonitions and efforts to oblige the students to 
read intelligently and deduce the meaning from the context, that 
the students’ minds will be focused on the acquisition of words in- 
stead of on the mastery of thought-units. In oral work, questions 
or commands and their responses come in complete sentences, thus 
printing indelibly on the students’ minds certain speech-patterns 
which can be easily transferred into other contexts and will often 
be retained over a period of several years. 

The student who spontaneously shouts @ Ja bonne heure upon 
receipt of his letter from a French correspondent, will never con- 
fuse that eloquent expression with the ambiguous twins, de bonne 
heure or le bonheur as some of our visually trained students do. 
Students love to tell you that they were mouillé jusqu’aux os or 
ran de toutes leurs forces; and a group of students in a fourth year 
class once indentified feutre as “‘felt’’ because in their first year of 
French they had many months with a delightful old man who, 
when he first appeared in the story was wearing un chapeau de 
feutre. 

Admitting that our receptive powers surpass our reproductive 
faculties, may not mere recognition of forms be too passive a re- 
action for an eager, restless child of twelve or fourteen? Is there 
not a danger that such a procedure is too abstract, too impersonal, 
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too analytical to appeal to an immature mind? A child learns to 
identify and understand an imperative form by first responding to 
commands and then ordering his classmates about; he acquires an 
understanding of interrogative forms by answering questions and 
then asking his own; he grasps the significance of the conversational 
past by telling what he himself did last evening. Thus he is gaining 
in understanding and power by vital contact with the language it- 
self, by actual experience with the forms and not by observing facts 
about them. 

May it not be just as true of the child learning a foreign lan- 
guage as it is of the infant achieving mastery over his own tongue 
or, as Whitney says of our earliest forefathers, that ‘“‘the impulse to 
communicate is the governing principle of speech development”’ 
and that “‘speech is not a personal possession, but a social; it be- 
longs not to the individual but to the member of society.”” And 
isn’t it through his desire to communicate with others by means of 
the new medium of expression that one can appeal most naturally 
and most successfully to the child’s interest in further mastery of 
the language through reading? 

Again, the idioms that he meets in his reading acquire signifi- 
cance only when they are applied to him and his interests and his 
desire for self-expression. It makes no difference how many times 
he may have met and translated J/ va bien, it may remain meaning- 

less until he has to use it in class to explain the state of health of a 

| classmate. It is then and not until then that the light of under- 

| standing dawns and he masters // va bien as a tool for expressing 

thought. The author of the textbook may have painstakingly re- 

peated such expressions as I/ vient de sortir or J’ai beau chercher 

three times in the first paragraph and once on every page thereafter, 

but unless that repetition is emphasized by the teacher, the pupil | 
remains impervious to its significance, and reads on blithely un- 
conscious of the fact that he is ruthlessly ignoring significant idioms 

in every line. 

What form can this emphasis take if not oral drill, the creating, 
by the teacher, of situations in which this idiom may be used re- 
peatedly in varying contexts until gradually its significance begins 
to sink in? If we think of teaching in terms of directing activity, 
what greater service can a teacher do her pupils than to aid them, 
through oral drill, to think directly in terms of the foreign idiom? 
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Bréal says: ‘We learn a language as a child learns a game; it is 
a form of activity rather than of knowledge.”’ Reading is undoubt- 
edly one extremely valuable activity in language learning; but- 
aren’t hearing and speaking perhaps equally important, and at the 
beginning of the course even more so as direct aids to a reading 
knowledge? Even the ambitious golfer must learn something about 
stance and strokes before he is ready to do his 9 or 18 holes. 

Language learning is largely, though not entirely, a memorizing 
process. And memorizing depends on the association of ideas. One 
of the foreign language teacher’s chief tasks is to aid the students 
in forming strong and logical associations, not only with the Eng- 
lish meaning, but with synonyms, antonyms, derivatives in both 
languages, definition, context, gesture, picture, action. And 
whether our students be visual or oral minded, is there any ques- 
tion but that the multiple approach, including hearing, speaking, 
reading and writing, will aid materially in the retention of any 
given vocabulary, idioms or grammatical forms? 

Moreover, it is obvious that our students can read and write by 
themselves at home or in their study-hall, but the only time during 
the twenty-four hours that they can be exposed to the sounds of 
the foreign language is the all too short period that they spend with 
their teacher. He thus becomes the only medium through which 
his students can gain a vital, human contact with the language 
whose written forms remain a dead language until vivified, inter- 
preted by a sympathetic, enthusiastic personality that loves them 
for the life that lies behind them. What can be the appreciation 
and enjoyment of a Moliére play, let us say, on the part of a stu- 
dent who has only read it, as contrasted with a person who has seen 
it as only the actors of the Comédie Francaise can present it? And 
in lieu of the personnel of Ja Maison de Moliére, it is the teacher 
himself who must become the mouthpiece of a nation, creating a 
love of the language through an appreciation of its sounds as well 
as an understanding of the national psychology that lies back of the 
sounds, as expressed in grimace and gesture as well as in idiom, and 
turn of phrase. Language, like music, is written to be heard. It is 
not the black marks on the printed page which give it its beauty 
and significance, but the sound of which the words and notes are 
merely the mechanical symbols. This analogy must not be carried 
too far, but the student who has not learned to love the sound of 
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the foreign language for its own sake has missed one of the deepest 
satisfactions that can come from any language study, native or 
foreign! 

Lest I appear to have departed too far from my subject, let me 
suggest that even reading as a valid objective may be questioned. 
Reading itself, is only a means to an end, and I wonder if it can be 
justified unless it brings with it that deeper understanding, keener 
appreciation, more sensitive imagination and broader vision that 
should be the ultimate goal of all our teaching. Reading for read- 
ing’s sake is not an inspiring slogan, and in the midst of this con- 
troversy we need to remind ourselves with Jespersen that: ‘‘Lan- 
guage is not an end in itself, just as little as railway tracks; it is a 
way of connection between souls, a means of communication. We 
do not learn our native tongue merely so as to be able to read 
Shakespeare and Browning and neither do we learn it for the sake 
of giving orders to the shoemaker or making out the washer- 
woman’s bill.’’ At the same time that we are learning the language, 
we should be learning to understand and appreciate the way the 
shoemakers and washwomen and school-teachers and peasants of 
other nations live and think and feel; we should be learning to 
know the common humanity that binds us altogether and the deep 
spiritual similarity that underlies the superficial outer differences 
in customs and habits. 

In summarizing, may I repeat my plea for the retention of oral 
work, not because we hope to teach our students to speak fluently 
and correctly but as a powerful aid in gaining reading mastery, and 
as the most potent tool that the teacher has to arouse her students’ 
interest in the living language and to stimulate their desire for 
further familiarity with it. 

On the other hand, there is no question but that our powers of 
recognition and comprehension far exceed and precede our ability 
to reproduce with oral fluency and written accuracy, and for this 
reason, once a thorough foundation in aural comprehension and 
oral correctness has been laid, the students should no longer be kept 
back at the pace at which they can assimilate, memorize and repro- 
duce reading material; but must be stimulated and encouraged, by 
every possible means, to read as widely as possible; through the 
wise choice of easy and interesting class-texts, through frequent 
sight-reading for content in class and through the stimulating pres- 
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entation of outside reading, and most ofall, perhaps, through the 
accessibility of easy, interesting books. 

And it is at this stage of learning that we welcome whole-heart- 
edly the new type readers which Mr. West has introduced to our 
linguistically speaking, newly “‘Westernized” world. In a country 
where nearly 85 per cent of the students take a language for only 
two years, where the high school libraries are almost totally lacking 
in suitable reading texts in a foreign language, where a youngster 
can study French for two years in a large Eastern city and during 
his whole course, read absolutely nothing but ‘“‘Le Premier Livre” 
of Méras and “‘Histoire de France”’ of Lavisse, there can be no ques- 
tion of the need for renewed emphasis on the achievement of a 
“reading adaptation.” 

The Chinese have a proverb, ‘‘Jade is polished by the rock of 
other mountains,’”’ and I have no doubt that whatever there may 
be of precious in the “‘jade”’ of our Direct Method technique, will 
be only highly polished by the rock of discussion and inspiration 
which Mr. West has brought us from across the seas. 

LauRA B. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin High School, 
University of Wisconsin 
































READING AIM AND READING METHOD* 


(Author’s Summary.—An exposition of certain contradictions in the aims pro- 
posed in the Coleman report.) 


ROFESSOR COLEMAN in his report on the Teaching of 

Modern Languages in the U. S. A., as a member of the Foreign 
Language Study Committee says: 

“Tt is fair to assume, that if as a result of a shift of emphasis, the amount of 
reading were considerably increased in modern language classes, there would result 
more rapid growth in rate and comprehension, as has been clearly demonstrated in 
the case of classes in the vernacular.” 


He maintains this, in the face of the opposition of a strong mi- 
nority of his committee and of the general opinion of the profession, 
both in the secondary schools and in the colleges. He acknowledges, 
however: ‘‘because of the length of the manuscript of this report it 
was impossible to submit copies to all the members of the Commit- 
tee on Direction and Control. Copies of the ‘Summarizing Conclu- 
sions’ were sent to each member and criticisms invited. In reply, 
three members of the Committee, Messrs. Hohlfeld, Roux and de 
Sauzé, expressed grave doubts as to the validity of the conclusions 
involved in this paragraph. In view of this dissent, at the invita- 
tion of the writer, Professor Hohlfeld has kindly consented to for- 
mulate his opinion regarding the question at issue and this has been 
approved by Mr. Roux and Mr. de Sauzé. It is as follows: 

‘I cannot but believe that the unsatisfactory results which obtain are generally 
due to causes but little, if at all, remediable by increasing the ground that is to be 
covered. In cases where even a limited amount of work is inadequately done—and 
they are the ones that bring down the general average—a considerable increase in 
reading requirements, even though this be offset by lessening the time spent on other 
exercises and by devoting more time to actual practice in reading, is likely to do 
more harm than good, and may even prove a step backward in the direction of read- 
ing by translation.’ ” 


And I shall show you also that the contrary of Professor Cole- 
man’s contention can be proved in the case of the vernacular, 
especially in regard to comprehension. 

We must examine what people mean by “reading aim” and 
come to some agreement as to the means available to attain this ob- 
jective. 


* Address delivered October 23rd, 1930 at the Zone Meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of French, at Troy, N. Y. 
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Mr. Coleman in the beginning of his report mentions Bobbitt, 
Inglis, and Snedden and their efforts, as specialists outside of the 
profession, to view the modern language in its relation to the sec- 
ondary curriculum. These gentlemen are all good friends of ours!! 
Snedden called modern language instruction a travesty on good 
education. And here are some of the opinions of Professor Bobbitt 
as he expressed them in the Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs of the University of Chicago, June 1922: 

1. “Reading ability in modern languages can be acquired by 
those who want it enough to acquire it without much labor on the 
part of the teachers; probably not more than one period a week. 

2. “In beginning a foreign language for reading purposes, the 
oral element should be sufficient to develop good pronunciation 
habits and the necessary auditory-articulatory images.” 

I suppose this can also be acquired without much labor on the 
part of the teachers, probably not more than once a week. 

3. “Power of full comprehension is to be developed through 
much reading rather than through complete understanding of every 
phase from the very beginning. Attempts to secure the latter is in 
the end a most wasteful process.”’ 

But we know that students really acquire the ability to read 
fast or skim through a passage, on the strength of the amount of in- 
tensive work they have done in the early stages of the elementary 
school period, i.e. by dint of their efforts to acquire an active vo- 
cabulary and thorough familiarity with language forms. 

4. “The brighter children should be provided opportunity for 
acquiring the ability to read a half-dozen modern languages.”’ 

This is how easy the whole language business looks to Professor 
Bobbit! 

5. “A genuine reading is not to be developed until the students 
read at least fen times as many pages as are now covered.” 

We can now understand what Professor Coleman has in mind 
when he advocates “the reading aim.’’ The authorities, outside 
specialists, whom he has consulted give us plainly the clue to the 
hypotheses Professor Coleman must have had before him, in direct- 
ing the investigations of which he was in charge. 

Evidently, this is how Professor Coleman sees the problem: 1. 
In most cases, the student has only two years to devote to modern 
languages. Therefore, our aim should be to give the student a read- 
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ing ability. That means, we must curtail the usual amount of oral- 
aural work, grammar, and pronunciation. He blandly admits that 
an extra year is really necessary to attain the reading aim, but he 
fears that if we asked for that third year, modern languages might 
be thrown out of the high schools of the U. S. A. 

I much prefer the attitude of Dr. Price, Supervisor of Modern 
Languages in New York State, who says that if the educationists 
are not satisfied with an honest statement of what we can do, let 
them debar us. 

Having seen where Professor Coleman got his inspiration about 

the efficaciousness of reading in the teaching of Modern Languages, 
let us go back and examine the next part of his statement. Let us 
see what success has attended the teachers of the vernacular in their 
efforts to obtain “rapid growth in rate and comprehension in read- 
ing.” 
I found that psychologists from Thorndike down all reported 
that students in general in the Elementary School and even in the 
High School did not know how to read. Some pupils read too slowly 
and therefore lost interest in what they were doing. Others read too 
fast and merely skimmed over the material without attempting to 
reach any comprehension. 

Germane and Germane report in their excellent work on Silent 
Reading the following results of an experiment conducted by Mrs. 
Edith Germane: 

Pupils were given to read an article on Peanuts. 


Grade Av. Number of Readings Av. Score in Percentage 
VI 3 31% 
VII 4 34% 
VIII 4 45% 


About the same ratio of success was obtained with different ma- 
terial, such as articles on Immigration and Tuberculosis. 

If pupils cannot do better in ¢hetr own tongue after 6 to 8 years 
of practice, what do you think we modern language teachers can be 
expected to obtain in the line of comprehension with two years’ 
work in a foreign language? 

And this was in 1921-22, the same year that Bobbitt was point- 
ing out the virtues of the reading method. 

Of course, the teachers of the vernacular and the psychologists 
set about to find remedial measures, some of which are: 
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1. flash-cards for quick recognition. 

2. elimination of oral reading and lip-movements that retard 
speed in reading. 

Here, let me say that we modern language teachers need oral 
reading to teach pronunciation of foreign phonics and also to give 
students the benefit of multiple-sense appeal, just as the teachers 
of the vernacular do in the first three grades. Elimination of oral 
reading comes only after the third grade. 

3. giving passages to be read silently, and requiring students to 
answer certain questions. A fter-questions. 

4. giving students a certain number of questions and requiring 
that they answer them from the context of a silent reading passage. 
Before-questions. 

5. timing students and marking them strictly on their powers 
of comprehension. 

6. training students in the various reading abilities. Speed and 
comprehension vary of course with the nature of the material: 
greater speed can be attained in narrative works than in scientific 
or descriptive passages. 

The results of these exercises are usually tested in writing, 
though sometimes in oral form. 

Now, let us see how we language teachers could profit by these 
examples. It is out of the question to hope we could ask students to 
write their answers in the foreign language during the first year and 
even during the first half of the second year. It would take too long 
either in class or at home. Answers in English would take too much 
of the time that might better be spent in other phases of linguistic 
work. 

The only alternative would be for the modern language teacher 
to require short oral answers in the foreign tongue, or quick and 
briefer answers in English. We might then make sure the students 
understood their material—but that would take time. And we 
could not read 1200 pages in two years. 

And by the way, if we recognize the fact that students may have 
to read and reread their assignments, these 1200 pages become 2500 
to 3500! 

So you see that the Reading Aim for the first two years is not 
so clearly valid as Professor Coleman would have you believe. 
Professor Coleman and Professor Bobbitt notwithstanding, the 
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profession maintains that intensive formal drill on minimum text- 
material is preferable and more profitable than extensive reading 
tor the first two years. This is the belief of 92% of the 569 teachers 
that Mr. Coleman himself questioned in reference to first year work 
and of 62% of 352 teachers in reference to second year work. 

Professor Buswell of the University of Chicago, in his report, 
entitled A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, distinctly says: 

1. The middle half of a college or high school class does not in 
two years reach the level of final maturity in reading. 

2. The reading habits of the group studied as a whole fall below 
those of the group of expert or mature readers by an amount which 
probably represents a year of additional study. 

And he means by experts—expert in the sense that they have 
made a complete adaptation to the demands of reading ordinary 
material, just as a fifth grade pupil would do. We have just seen 
how much that is worth! 

Does Mr. Buswell conclude that we need three years therefore 
to teach our subject? No. The question is whether by a more care- 
ful selection of students and possible further revision of methods of 
teaching, this goal might not sti// be reached in two years’ time. 
Always that magic ‘‘two years’ time.” 

It made no difference to Mr. Buswell that his students, or sub- 
jects, were already of a fairly decent I.Q. (101-140). Even though 
college students were not able to acquire a certain maturity in read- 
ing in two years, he still hopes it to be possible for high school stu- 
dents (if modern language teachers would only deem it desirable). 

Another interesting point is that Professor Buswell found that 
the maturity in reading which results from two years of study is 
decidedly greater with Direct Method students than with students 
taught by an indirect translation method. 

The following “activities” are suggested by Professor Coleman 
as those in which students should engage: 

1. They will learn how the sounds of the foreign language are 
made and practise making them until they pronounce syllables and 
sound groups and sentences intelligibly at least. 

2. They will listen to reading aloud and to speaking by the 
teacher in order both to improve their own pronunciation and to 
have practice in understanding the language when spoken. 
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3. They will write from dictation simple sentences and para- 
graphs taken from material that is familiar. 

4. They will learn to distinguish the commonest forms and 
syntactic constructions in the language, and their uses, and will lay 
the foundation for a more thorough and systematic knowledge by 
an analytic study of a brief passage from each assignment, identi- 
fying and listing the forms and constructions appropriate to the 
stage of advancemert. In the early stages this exercise will aim 
only to clear up difficulties in the way of reading; later, probably 
after the first year, it will assume somewhat more conventional 
form, but with less attention than is customary to the details of 
usage that take first place when writing and speaking are con- 
sidered valid objectives for this stage. 

5. They will read intensively one or two pages of each assign- 
ment with a view to mastering each word and expression. 

6. They will learn by hearing, by reading and by speaking, 
and through English equivalents a limited vocabulary of the com- 
monest words and idiomatic expressions in the written language, a 
smaller number of words and expressions less common in books but 
useful in the classroom, and will, through reading, develop the 
ability to understand in context a much larger number of less com- 
mon words and idioms. 

7. They will read aloud in class for practice in pronunciation 
and will show their comprehension by replying to questions on the 
text. 

8. They will practice silently, both in and out of class, endeav- 
oring deliberately to understand completely sentences and longer 
passages without translation into English. They will form the habit 
of reading each passage at least twice and of reviewing mentally the 
content after each reading, whether on the basis of content ques- 
tions or of topics supplied by the teacher or of outlines in English 
that make for themselves. When reading they will list all new 
words and expressions encountered more than once and necessary 
to the sense of the passage. Lists so made should be thoroughly 
learned. 

9. They will do oral and written exercises based on the reading 
test which will aid in developing the necessary grammatical under- 
standing. Such exercises are: supplying appropriate words or end- 
ings; substituting plural forms for singular, feminine for masculine, 
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active for passive; shifting the time of a passage from present to fu- 
ture or to past or vice versa; retelling an incident in a different per- 
son, and the like. The primary purpose of such exercises will be 
rather to help organize the main linguistic facts than to teach gram- 
mar as such or to develop the ability to write in the foreign lan- 
guage. 

10. They will reproduce, at first in English and later in the for- 
eign language, passages read aloud or things recounted by the 
teacher, being held responsible rather for the content than for 
grammatical details. 

11. In addition to class reading of at least 75 pages in first se- 
mester, 125 pages in second semester, 150 pages in third semester, 
and 200 pages in fourth semester, they will read outside of class, 
for content and situations only, at least 100 pages in first year and 
250 pages in second year of graduated and interesting material. 

12. They will read in English assignments in articles and books 
designed to increase their knowledge of the foreign country and its 
people, and of their connections with ourselves, and will present 
before the class topics that they have found interesting. 

13. They will read in translation some of the literary master- 
pieces in the foreign language that are calculated to interest them 
and will learn something about the author’s life and times. 

14. They will note the kinships and contrasts between the for- 
eign language and English in vocabulary, in grammar and in sen- 
tence structure, between the new foreign language and any other 
that they have studied, such as Latin, and will endeavor to apply 
their observations to material encountered in other connections. 

How can the students and teachers do all the reading required 
and still do the oral-aural work, pronunciation, grammar, dictation, 
conversation, etc., that Mr. Coleman enumerates as desirable ac- 
tivities, in a foreign language program of two years? In this part of 
his report, Mr. Coleman seems to have forgotten all about cur- 
tailing grammar, oral-aural work, etc. 

In theory Professor Coleman advocates the reading aim and 
method. In practice, he shows he is like all the rest of us, he falls 
back on the drill on minimum essentials and intensive reading, aug- 
mented by all possible extensive reading. 

It may readily be inferred that we can suscribe to the reading 
aim as one of our principal aims, that we shall try to develop in a 
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student the power of reading the foreign language. But that does 
not mean that we shall attempt it by the reading method, which 
would prescribe such a large amount of reading that it would leave 
out the necessary drill for the ear, tongue, eye, and hand. 

That does not mean that we can accept the challenge for a two 
years’ course. Experience and scientific experiments show that we 
need three years of work of high school level. 

The most deplorable misconception has been broadcast, and the 
greatest harm is being done to us and to our subject. 

The Modern Language Study, through such reports as Mr. 
Coleman’s and Mr. Buswell’s, gives the impression to the outside 
world, especially to superintendents, principals, educational au- 
thorities, that of all the stated aims of modern language instruct- 
tion, the only one that should be emphasized is reading and that 
the reading objective can be attained in two years. This assump- 
tion is false, as the contradictory statements of these gentlemen 
themselves show. 

We must make clear to the American public: 

First, as Dr. Price said, we must lay a foundation for good for- 
eign language work, through such exercises as will benefit the stu- 
dent at the time and prepare him to go on further. 

Second, that together with reading ability, we must develop in 
the student, to a limited degree at least, the power of talking, un- 
derstanding, and writing the foreign language. 

Third, by a judicious choice of suitable texts and topics we shall 
give our students an elementary knowledge of the literature, life 
and customs of the foreign country. 

Fourth, that we shall help the students to enjoy the possible 
benefits that are indicated by the ultimate objectives mentioned 
by the Modern Foreign Language Study. 

But as I have said before, do not let the impression get abroad 
that we suscribe to the Reading Aim through the Reading Method 
which smacks too much of a method used 50 years ago—the old 
translation method minus the grammar drill. 

HENRI C. OLINGER 
New York University 




















LISTS’ LABOUR’S LOST 


Author's Summary.—Let logical rules replace the learning of lists. Suggested 
rules for the position of adjectives and the use of ére or avoir as auxiliary. 


LL people who have attained to a respectable seniority can 
look back with intelligent horror at the place lists occupied in 
their school days. The young of today have won their freedom 
from this incubus partly by their own more or less organised kick- 
ing, partly by being met half way by our more intelligent faculties 
of to-day. No doubt there are still some lists left to encumber our 
text-books, but they are woefully cut down from the proud plump- 
ness of our old days. Probably there will always remain a certain 
surd of lists that cannot be removed, however ingenious teachers 
may become. These deal with matters that will submit to no rea- 
sonable explanation of how they come to be what they are. Ge- 
ography supplies its fair share of such irreducible inexplicables, 
though this subject has done glorious work, since it did its worst 
upon me in class-rooms. History is daily throwing off more and 
more of its listwise treatment, and it always has its dead load of 
dates to throw off and lighten the craft as the old-fashioned bal- 
loonists threw out their sand-bags. But at the present moment I 
want to work off my ill will against two lists that formerly wore out 
my patience as a schoolboy. 

At the time I assumed that it was in the nature of things that 
certain matters should be inexplicable, and that the only way in 
which we could learn to behave intelligently towards them was to 
learn off their peculiarities—so as to be able to meet them on their 
own tricky ground. Following the plan of that brilliant school- 
master, Edward Thring, I propose to “Run the goose down” by 
limiting myself for this occasion to one subject—French—rather 
than try to follow the lists into their lairs in all the subjects of the 
curriculum. 

In French there were two lists that got on my nerves. The first 
was the list of adjectives that insisted upon getting to the back of 
the adjectives with which they kept company, instead of decently 
coming in front like the respectable majority. I could not under- 
stand why adjectives of colour, and nationality, should insist on 
staying behind their nouns, but their peculiarities could be easily 
accepted and respected. But there were other adjectives that 
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had their preferences in this matter but could not be comfortably 
grouped under some sensible heading like colour and nationality. 
They had to be accommodated into lists signifying their preferred 
position. They seemed almost human in the attention they paid 
to their place. They usurped one of the highest qualities Shakes- 
peare and Shelley can attribute to man—“‘looking before and af- 
ter.” 

It was only in my University days, when I fell into the hands of 
the philologists, that I began to have a glimmering of the reason for 
the separation of adjectives into befores and afters. I was taught 
that adjectives indicating qualities inherent in the noun were 
placed before it as of right: that if I spoke of un brave général, I was 
complimenting him and all other generals, but if I called him un 
général brave I was indeed complimenting him, but at the expense 
of insulting all the other generals, by implying that they were not 
brave. The dilemma of an Englishman on one occasion greatly in- 
terested me. He knew French fairly well, but when he had to re- 
fuse the invitation to the wedding of the daughter of a friend of his, 
he got stuck about the correct way of expressing amiable daughter. 
Should it run votre fille aimable or should it run aimable fille? He 
consulted half a dozen French friends and found them unanimous 
that it ought to be aimable fille: but not one of the six could explain 
why. It took a philologist to make it clear that the preferred form 
assumed that the young lady was inherently good, and therefore 
paid a compliment both to her and her mother. Votre fille aimable 
suggested that the replier to the invitation regretted that he could 
not attend the wedding of her amiable daughter, but would not have 
been particularly sorry to miss the wedding of any of the others. 
The principle of putting inherent qualities first is a sound one, 
though in actual practice it lets down the teacher now and then, 
and in any case gives him a good deal to think and argue about. 
One of the joys of being emeritus lies in freedom from anxiety about 
the application of principles that are nearly, but not quite, infal- 
lible. At any rate even in the heat of my professional day I 
should have greatly preferred a not entirely immaculate principle 
to a mess of lists that were not themselves quite impeccable. 

The other set of lists that troubled me were those flaunting 
groups of verbs that demanded @ére in the make up of their com- 
pound tenses, and those that could not be satisfied with anything 
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but avoir. The situation was aggravated by the publication of a 
lists of verbs that apparently could not make up their mind which 
auxiliary to prefer, and left the poor student to discuss each case on 
its merits. Here there was really a sound principle behind the 
irregular practices of the really sober and sensible French Verb. 
This lay in the recognition of a difference of the results that fol- 
lowed the functioning of the verb in question. If the activity repre- 
sented by the verb was followed by a corresponding state, the 
appropriate auxiliary was ére, in all other cases avoir should hold 
the field. 

This is a somewhat complicated statement, and no one can 
blame youngsters for regarding it with disfavour and demanding 
at least an illustration or two to make it clear. Accordingly, merci- 
ful teachers will temper the wind to the shorn lamb by suggesting 
that the youngster in doubt should put to himself the question: 
When I have done the thing represented by the verb, am I that 
thing? If the answer is Yes, then the auxiliary is to be ére: if No, 
then avoir is to have the preference. Even this is not crystal clear: 
so we must try again: When the subject of the verb does some- 
thing, is the subject that something? This is a little better, but not 
quite satisfactory. Take a concrete case: “If you have come, are 
you come?” Here with our hand on our heart we can honestly say 
“Yes,” and will therefore unhesitatingly use étre. “If you have 
eaten are you eaten?”’ Here the answer is as unequivocal as before, 
and avoir may be used without fear of the consequences. Unfortu- 
nately a colleague of mine used the illustration: “If you have drunk, 
are you drunk?” He saw his error in time to stop in the middle of 
his sentence. But the pupils finished it for him, and great was his 
discomfiture. His extenuating justification “‘not necessarily 
drunk,”’ made but a feeble defence in appearance, though of course 
the principle remained as unassailable as before. 

It is not such errors in choosing examples that give trouble. It is 
the case where we have to choose between étre and avoir when either 
may be right according to the meaning. If the cook has come down- 
Stairs he has descended and there is no more to be said about it: he 
is descended, though ingenious pupils may be found to argue that 
he may have gone up again. They must be closured by the com- 
mon-sense argument that when he has come down he is down, so 
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far as that grammatical sentence is concerned, and it must read: 
Le chef est descendu. 

But if the chef ‘‘has descended the dinner” in the sense of send- 
ing it down, then when the dinner has been descended, it indeed is 
descended, and remains descended so far as that sentence is con- 
cerned, but the subject, the cook, has remained upstairs: so it must 
run: Le chef a descendu le diner. 

This broad principle is less liable to exceptions than the one 
governing the position of the adjective. But in both cases it is much 
more interesting to follow the principle than to fall back on miser- 
able lists which you are never quite sure will stay put in your mem- 
ory, and which have nothing more to say for themselves than ‘‘This 
is so.”” An intelligent principle that takes a little trouble to apply, 
is surely better than a blind list that begins by demanding a good 
deal of trouble to acquire, and often proves a broken reed when 
clutched in the hour of need. 

JoHN ADAMS 
University of California at Los Angeles 




















A SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 


(Author’s Summary.—The benefits of a summer course at the Sorbonne and the 
advantage of life in a pension.) 


VERY teacher of French that has never been in France cher- 

ishes the hope of going there. The pecuniary consideration 
(which nearly every teacher has to take seriously) forces him to plan 
the most economical way of perfecting his French and studying 
French character in France. The summer course at the Sorbonne 
provides the opportunity, which one may improve by going alone 
and seeking the company of French-speaking people only. 

I was the only pensionnaire for the first four weeks at the home 
of Mme Roze. She and her husband, cultured middle class people, 
were not only kind to me but did what they could to supplement 
the course. M. Roze, professor of Latin and French literature, 
spoke perfect French and yet knew the argot too. At noon we spent 
an hour and a half over a meal made easily digestible by delightful 
conversation. In the evening we spent two hours at dinner, which 
clipped by (the hours, I mean) all too quickly, for we found that we 
« dto borrow a couple of hours afterwards to complete the discus- 
si: . 

Nestalgia had very little chance to importune a summer student 
at the Sorbonne, because the program was full and fascinating. At 
eight o’clock in the morning the maid knocked on the door to wake 
me and await my permission to bring in “‘le petit déjeuner.”” The 
first week, when half-awakened by the first knock, I would ex- 
claim, “‘Come in,”’ but upon finding that the knock continued, I 
changed to ‘“‘Entrez donc”’ whereupon the door opened and break- 
fast was placed on my table. 

I allowed ten minutes to go by “‘tram’”’ to the Sorbonne. After 
classes which lasted from nine till twelve, I returned to the pen- 
sion, had luncheon, read the paper, and talked. 

At two-thirty or three o’clock every afternoon the students met 
to take a trip to some place of interest for which Paris is so famous. 
We returned in time for dinner at seven-thirty. 

After dinner the evening might be spent in talk with the family, 
in study, in observing Paris street life from the terrasse d’un café, 
or in going to the Opéra, or to the Comédie Frangaise, or what you 
will, 
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The conversation class lasted one hour and the literature class 
two hours. In the conversation class pronunciation was empha- 
sized, and the debates guided by the professor and involving sub- 
jects of both general and particular interest to the students, who 
were from various countries, proved of inestimable value. 

In my conversation class, the professor, Mme Du Tour, inter- 
preted the French point of view on each topic, and had the Ger- 
man, Hungarian, Swedish, Polish and American students explain 
their stand. It wasn’t a question of coaxing us to talk. The subject 
matter fascinated us so that we forgot that the medium through 
which we were conveying our ideas was foreign. The interchange of 
ideas in this informal way served to uproot ancient prejudices and 
create an amity among the representatives of the different countries 
that might well be the envy of a League of Nations or of the ex- 
ponents of official diplomacy. 

In the literature class the professor interpreted |the texts and 
discussed authors. Sidelights were given that were of profit even 
to one with a good background in French literature. 

The delights of French family life and the enjoyment of the 
classes did not constitute all the pleasurable gain to be gleaned 
from the summer course at the Sorbonne. The trips or excursions 
conducted by a professor who spoke beautiful French were so inter- 
esting that the student instead of being sated with museums and 
cathedrals, as is the ordinary sight-seer, looked forward to visiting 
them as another bright spot in an already luminous day. 

Professor Goetschy, the guide of the group to which I belonged, 
working prodigiously to show us everything of lasting value, rean- 
imated ancient cathedrals, museums, and graveyards with his 
amusing anecdotes. He played big brother to all of us, answering 
with patience even silly questions which awe at the sight of some- 
thing long dreamed of was apt to prompt. 

Every Saturday, we took an excursion that lasted all day. The 
first Saturday we went by bus through the beautiful French 
countryside to the cathedral at Chartres, which alone is worth the 
trip across the ocean. In the same way we visited Chantilly and 
Fontainebleau, and by train we went to Reims. When one con- 
siders that one doesn’t have to bring a book to study the significance 
of each place, but has only to look at the cathedral or castle in all 
its parts while an eloquent, human professor relates in French its 
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history and the humor and pathos in the lives of those who realized 
a colossal work of art, one becomes edified both intellectually and 
spiritually. 

Yes, if a teacher of French wants to perfect his knowledge of 
French language and literature and learn French manners and cus- 
toms in general, and become intimately acquainted with the daily 
life of the backbone of France—the bourgeoisie,—make friends with 
cultivated people of nearly all the other European nations, and 
bring back a certificate of credit, to boot, I advise him or her to take 
the special French summer course at the Sorbonne.! 

FRANCIS E. HARRINGTON 
Newman School 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


1 Applications for information with regard to the 1931 French summer classes 
at the Sorbonne may be mailed to Miss M. L. Boss, 251’Stratford Street, Syracuse, 
New York. 











MEMORIES OF BORDEAUX 


(Author’s Summary.—Impressions of a Franco-American scholar of a city 
often neglected by teachers and students who travel. As an instance of her charm, 
for example, witness the reminders now existing of that interesting Bordelais, 
Montaigne.) 


HE teacher or student who spends several days or even several 

hours at Bordeaux cannot escape many reminders of former 
citizens of this southwestern metropolis of France. While spending 
an agreeable year at the University of Bordeaux I have gleaned a 
few items which I thought might interest those who have no time 
for research and very little for personal observation. 

When he hears Bordeaux spoken of, the average educated 
American probably thinks of Montaigne, Montesquieu or Rosa 
Bonheur. He thinks especially of the first named because of his 
unique book which exerted an almost universal influence. When 
he visits the region of Bordeaux, how can he become a little better 
acquainted with this genial spirit who disapproved of a human 
being torturing his fellow and who detested war and misery? In 
1933 the fourth centenary of his birth will be celebrated and if his 
admirers do not make this little pilgrimage sooner they should at 
least make plans to do so then. 

The maison héréditaire of the Montaigne family was situated 
in the rue de la Rouselle. Pierre Eyquem, seigneur de Montaigne, 
the father of the philosopher, renounced the title of merchant 
which was that of his ancestors and assumed the title of bourgeois 
de Bordeaux. Except for short sojourns in Périgord, Pierre Eyquem 
lived until his death in 1568 in the maison héréditaire. There he 
exercised the functions of jurat, prévét, sous-maire and maire. His 
son had only a few steps to go to the Collége de Guienne. At the 
corner of the Place du Grand Marché on the front of a shoe store 
we see a marble slab which bears this inscription: ‘Upon this spot 
stood in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a 
part of the buildings of the Collége de Guienne where André 
Gounéa, Elie Vinet and Georges Buchanan were professors, having 
for pupil Montaigne from 1539 to 1546.” The reader will remember 
the Latin plays of Buchanan, the only author from across the 
Channel deemed worthy of reading in France for decades, for 
long after Shakespeare became acquainted with Montaigne, 
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English authors were unknown in France.! Later, Pierre Eyquem 
had a house in the rue des Minimes (rue du Maréchal Joffre to- 
day) but neither of the homes exists, now. In 1807 Millin in his 
Voyage dans le Midi de la France tells us that the ogival arched 
doorway and a tower of the last named house were venerated at 
that time. The baron de Véze has painted a water color ai the 
bottom of which is written ‘‘Home of Michel de Montaigne at 
Bordeaux opposite the fort du Ha.”” Bordeaux has a street named 
Michel-Montaigne which is one of the arteries leading to the 
Marché des Grands-Hommes.”’ The Café de Montaigne between 
the Faculté des Lettres and the Lycée is frequented by the present 
mayor of Bordeaux, Marquet, but probably for its congenial 
atmosphere rather than for its name. A monumental statue of the 
mayor-genius stands proudly in the Place des Quinconces where it 
faces a similar one of Montesquieu. It is somewhat dwarfed it is 
true by the Monument des Girondins and is frequently hidden by 
the surrounding booths of the numerous fairs, but we are assured 
that the block of marble from which it was carved cost 40,000 
francs, when a franc was worth much more than at present. 
Montaigne was elected mayor of Bordeaux, then reelected out 
of gratitude for his excellent administration.2, At a time when 
human reason and logic were hardly out of their swaddling clothes 
he was crushing under foot the vice and prejudice of his century in 
those admirable Essays which were called the “‘breviary of honest 
men.’”’ One of the medallions carved on the facade of the National 
Lycée, cours Victor-Hugo, shows the likeness of Montaigne. In 
the spacious hallway of the Faculté des sciences et des lettres of the 
University of Bordeaux, cours Pasteur, reposes the tomb of the 
illustrious writer. Montaigne died in 1592 and was buried in the 
church des Feuillants (ancien lycée de Bordeaux, rue Paul Bert) 
but his heart was placed in the church of Saint-Michel de Monta- 
igne. In the year 1800 to celebrate the proclamation of the First 
French Republic, what was supposed to be his remains was 
solemnly transferred to the Municipal Museum (Depository of the 


? Bailey, Sir William H. Shakespeare and Montaigne, Manchester, Herald and 
Walker, 1895, pp. 1-21. 

Jusserand (J. J.) Shakespeare en France, Paris, Armand Colin, 1898, pp. 1-389. 

* 1581-85—two-year terms. Regarding his reelection he reminds us not with- 
out some show of vanity, that “this had only occurred twice before.” 
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Chartreuse). They were discovered to be the ashes of a Madame 
de Lestonnat, transported by error and the tomb came back to 
the lycée chapel (Feuillants). In 1871 a violent conflagration 
swept the magnificent chapel which presented the next morning 
nothing but a heap of ruins, yet, the tomb was respected by the 
flames. In 1886 the mausolée was conveyed to the halls of the 
University where it may be seen surmounted by the reclining 
statue, a knight in armor. The plumed helmet is placed behind the 
head, the hands are clasped in prayer and a lion at the feet in- 
dicates that he traveled in foreign countries. Around the coffin 
casing are winged skulls and cherubim in true Renaissance juxta- 
position. Two epitaphs, one in Greek and one in Latin (hexameter 
plus pentameter) state, in effect, that ‘“‘here lie the remains of 
Montaigne, since sacrilegious flames have destroyed the resting 
place requested, they have been placed in the temple of the muses 
and sciences. The learned Montaigne himself presides over this 
chorus of muses. May he watch over the studies of youth and in- 
spire the young people with the love of work, that this man of 
genius may be eternally present in this spot.’”’ The students must 
lean over and touch the toes of the statue without touching the 
surrounding iron railing, in order to have good luck in examination 
according to their tradition. 

In the beginning of the year 1571 Michel de Montaigne, who 
had just sold his post as councilor of the Parlement de Bordeaux, 
retired to his castle in‘Périgord. There he had been born and there 
he died. There his father had demonstrated the efficacy of the 
direct method in language teaching. The parents, masters and 
servants speaking only Latin, the boy had felt and talked in Latin 
till he was six years old. Later in life French was so much less 
natural to him that in moments of deep excitement the instinctive 
words in his brain were Latin. Montaigne thought however that a 
dead language should be learned after the mother tongue and even 
after “modern” languages. We wonder how “dead” these lan- 
guages were to a man who found the lettered ages of Rome and 
Athens more modern than any intervening century, nearer to him 
than his own times, superior to them; a man who remembered 
Socrates and foreshadowed Rousseau. He had no love for gram- 
marians and boasted “I know not what is meant by adjective, 
conjunctive or ablative.” He liked a speech “unruly and desul- 
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tory.’”’ No Latin is spoken at the chateau now, however, and the 
once numerous retinue of servants has dwindled to six. The pil- 
grimage to this chateau may be made by auto up the beautiful 
Dordogne valley, or by train. The latter mode of transportation 
involves a walk of five or six kilometers. It is some eighty kilo- 
meters from Bordeaux. Montaigne consecrated this retreat to 
his liberty, to his tranquillity, to his repose as indicated by the 
Latin inscription of his library. The inscription over the main 
gate is ‘Que scays-je?”’ the “I know not” of Socrates, with the 
addition of a note of interrogation. After the torture, assassina- 
tion and massacre of his time, the turmoil of sect and feud his 
unconcerned ‘“‘What do I know?”’ is a welcome relaxation. At the 
time when he shut himself up here to be independent of other 
people and master of himself, he wrote the chapter on ‘“‘Idleness” 
and the one on “Friendship.’* The tower and the servants’ 
quarters of this walled chateau are all that escaped a devastating 
fire in 1885 caused by the carelessness of a guest. Monsieur 
Thirion-Montauban had the destroyed manor rebuilt as exactly 
as possible, but the famous tower, the laboratory of the Essays is 
left to us intact. As we enter the chapel of the ground floor we see 
to the right and left the coat of arms “‘of azure, sown with golden 
trefoils, with a lion’s paw of gold and jaws on the other side.’ 
The next room above approached by the winding stairway is a 
bedroom. Between his bedroom and that of his wife, adjacent to 
the tower, there is a little balcony which joined the rooms. The 
next room above is the famous workshop we are seeking. It is 
eight meters in diameter and less than three in height. The rafters 
are divided into three sections by two transverse beams of un- 
painted wood, well preserved but polished by time. Traced in ink 
with a brush in small capitals on these rafters are the forty-six 
precious inscriptions in Greek and Latin which were a constant 
inspiration to the solitary spirit which dwelt in this magistral 
cell. One from Saint Paul inspired Moliére.’ Others are from Ec- 
clesiastes, Lucretius, Horace and Pliny. There are the table and 

3 Essais edn. de 1588 I, 8 and 27. 4 Essais edn. de 1588 I, 47. 

* Romans 12 “‘Ne plus sapite quam oportet sed sapite ad sobrietatem.”” Philinte 


to Alceste: ‘La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité Et veut que l’on soit sage avec 
sobriété,”” 


* For a list of details see Montaigne chez lui, Perigueux, Bournet, 1861, in-8, 
70 pp. avec un plan. 
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arm chair of Montaigne, worm eaten and showing the effects of 
their honorable age. There, on the table, is his loud speaker 
through which he announced his orders to his men. There, be- 
neath one of the windows they will show you his poultry yard and 
the great-great-granddaughters of his hens. Then you will see the 
saddle reserved for Henry the Fourth. 

Adjoining the library Montaigne arranged a little cubby-hole 
for pure relaxation, which he had decorated with paintings “fan- 
tastic, justified only by variety and strangeness.”’ A few frag- 
ments of these frescoes from Ovid and Virgil are still visible: 
Venus and Adonis, Cimon nourished in prison by his daughter 
Pero, and between the coats of arms above the fireplace to the 
left ‘les amours de Mars et Vénus.”” However, a prudish hand by 
obvious scratchings has corrected too apparent nudities. 

A great deal of the famous library of a thousand volumes has 
been lost, but Monsieur Henri Teulier the savant and courteous 
librarian-in-chief at Bordeaux will show you the priceless ‘‘Bor- 
deaux Edition” of the Essays annotated profusely in Montaigne’s 
own handwriting. You will hardly notice the first few notations of 
Montaigne because you will be looking at Monsieur Teulier’s 
finger nail. It is almost an inch and a half long and he uses it to 
follow manuscripts and indicate marvels with—only the little 
finger of the left hand, a true Mandarin instinct, or a utilitarian 
idiosyncrasy, we wonder which. You may see a small volume of the 
Essays printed by some Bordeaux printer and entitled the Essais 
de Michel de Montaigne. Michel saw this edition and waxed in- 
dignant. He immediately approached another printer and soon 
an imposing edition appeared of the Essais de Michel Seigneur de 
Montaigne, Chevalier de la Chambre du Rot, etc. etc. and so on to 
the bottom of the page, title after title until his wounded vanity 
was quite assuaged. Delightful egoism, we say, because it is 
human and he was sincere and frank about it. We are told of his 
pride in his family and its armorial bearings, a family referred to 
by a schoolmate as wealthy fishmongers. His detractors speak 
not only of his vanity but accuse him of cowardice. I heard a 
professor who had once taught in the lycée at Bordeaux but who 
hailed from a rival city referring sarcastically to the ‘‘cringing 
craven” who shut himself up in his castle when he heard of the 
epidemic in Bordeaux, but finally agreed to consult with some of 
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the city fathers at a town half way provided they had not been 
exposed to the malady and would keep their distance. The facts 
are that Montaigne left his castle because the plague was dis- 
covered there. He wrote a letter from Libourne offering his life 
and services but there is disagreement as to his conduct after pen- 
ning the first lines of this letter. Some students, after the lecture 
referred to, inquired wherein his presence could have benefitted 
the plague stricken people, when in six months more than 14,000 
victims had been laid in their graves.’ Although a soldier and a 
lover of horseback riding, Montaigne was not born for action, he 
was too fond of peaceful rest and ease. Prudence is not cowardice; 
we have no less an authority than Sir John Falstaff for it. But 
even if we do have to pass over certain phases of Montaigne’s 
character a bit rapidly, we appreciate this personal writer whose 
whole story is about himself yet who reveals the reader; this 
curious interested sceptic—a thinker, vet not too serious. He was 
not a citizen characteristic of Périgord or of Bordeaux but of the 
unvarnished humanity of the world. 
H. Wynn RICKEY 
Louisiana College 


” According to contemporaries, but this is doubtful because the population of 
Bordeaux was only 40,000 at the time. Many of the “graves” were watery. 



































Correspondence 





To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Apropos of the contention with regard to the Coleman Report, 

I submit the following letter. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 5, 1931 
Professor L. J. A. Mercier, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Dear Professor Mercier: 

Your letter of January 31st, with enclosure of ‘“‘A Protest 
against the Basic Recommendation of the Coleman Report, etc.” 
has just been received. 

Although this is the second copy of the “‘Anti-Coleman” mani- 
festo which I have received, I have read it again with a great deal 
of interest, and have been impressed, as I was at first reading, by 
the remarkable degree of agreement that there is between the pro- 
gram that you set forth and the most essential features of Professor 
Coleman’s recommendations. From the beginning of this contro- 
versy I have been puzzled and rather at a loss to understand what 
the bone of contention really was, and the series of letters and 
answers published in the Modern Language Journal and elsewhere 
has done very little to enlighten me, as I found nothing in the 
original recommendation to provoke the intense feeling that it 
seems to have aroused. 

Since receiving your letter I have spent several hours in search- 
ing out the statements in the Coleman Report to which he seems 
to be definitely committed, and I am now convinced that there is 
no essential disagreement between your opinion and his. There is, 
however, the somewhat disconcerting circumstance that he is not 
entirely consistent with himself in the matter of emphasis at dif- 
ferent points. I imagine that the greater part of the criticism must 
be due to paragraph number three of the recapitulation of the 
“various possibilities of modification”’ on page 166, which proposes, 
“Adopt an extensive reading course for the majority of the stu- 
dents....” On the other hand, the statement of “Objectives of 
the First Two Years” on page 107 specifically includes skills that 
could not possibly result from such a course, and are in exact agree- 
ment with your own proposals. Again, on page 271, among a num- 
ber of suggested “‘activities’’ of ‘Classroom Method,” we find the 
following: “5. They will read intensively one or two pages of each 
assignment with a view to mastering each word and expression.”’ 
From all of which I conclude that the recommendation for ‘“‘an ex- 
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tensive reading course” should be interpreted as descriptive of the 
most distinctive feature of the new technique, and not as limiting 
the elements of which the course may be composed. 

Such an interpretation makes me feel that I am able to be in 
complete accord with Professor Coleman, and yet not in serious 
disagreement with you, which is very gratifying to me, as I have 
the highest opinion of the professional and personal reliability of 
both. 

I shall be most interested to know whether you find it possible 
to accept my interpretation. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) WHITFORD H. SHELTON 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Since I wrote you, I have had another letter from Professor 

Coleman which may throw some more light on his real intentions. 
He says in part: 
‘““.. I would suggest a clarification of your reference to page 166 
of the report. You will observe that the six items enumerated 
there comprise an attempt to assemble the possible ways in which 
the existing course in modern languages may be modified, and that 
number 6 is the one selected as being more nearly in accord with the 
probabilities in the situation, as one would gather from the brief 
paragraph toward the end of page 167. 

Some persons have construed this list as constituting a program 
in which all six possibilities would enter. I think that such an in- 
terpretation is obviously erroneous if one reads this section in con- 
nection with pages 269-276. Perhaps the writer’s attempt at cau- 
tion kept him from making his position entirely clear, but cer- 
tainly it does not seem to me to be possible that anyone could 
believe that all six of these items could be harmonized in one pro- 
gram.” 

Sincerely yours, 
WuitrorD H. SHELTON 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 
Le 24 mars 1931 
UNE MISE AU POINT 


Permettez-moi de revenir sur un détail d’un article publié dans 
le numéro de mars de votre Revue, écrit par M. Marcel Frangon. 
Je ne viens point critiquer cet article qui offre des points de vue 
tout a fait intéressants, mais j’aimerais appeler |’attention sur 
deux points. 

D’abord un paragraphe de cet article m’a frappé comme ne 
correspondant point 4 une réalité morale, et c’est le suivant: 
“They (the generation of the war) lived through the war, and their 
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lot has been perhaps as terrible as that of those who made the 
war....” Et encore: “... those who remained behind were de- 
prived of all joys. They were haunted by the idea of death. For 
them, love came often to be regarded as impious while there was 
such a sacrifice of lives going on.””! 

Permettez 4 un ancien combattant de l’Armée Belge qui a été 
dans une compagnie de mitrailleurs (7™° de Ligne) de 1914 4 1918 
de protester un peu ou du moins de montrer la contradiction qui se 
cache sous l’idée de M. Frangon. On ne peut comparer la vie de ceux 
de l’arriére 4 celle des combattants. Un homme seul qui aurait 
vécu des deux vies 4 la fois pourrait établir une juste comparaison. 
Au contraire 4 nous les combattants la piéce de M. Raynal, Le 
Tombeau sous l Arc de Triomphe, quia été recue dans le tumulte par 
bien des gens de l’arriére, cette piéce exprimait l’indulgence un peu 
hautaine, et aussi la révolte de ceux qui souffraient indiciblement 
et ne trouvaient pas 4 l’arriére un souci correspondant 4 leur souf- 
france. 

Ce qui ne veut pas dire qu’il n’y a pas eu, comme le dit M. 
Francon, des Ames sensitives et passionnées qui n’aient beaucoup 
souffert 4 ce temps-la, bien qu’elles ne fussent pas au front, et 
peut-étre parce qu’elles n’y étaient pas. Mais ces 4mes n’étaient 
point toute une génération, elles étaient des exceptions, plus 
nombreuses qu’on ne pense généralement, mais des exceptions 
cependant. 

De plus si ces jeunes 4mes (et il y en avait d’ailleurs de vieilles 
qui ressentaient la méme chose, M. Paul Fort dans ses poémes de 
France par exemple) ressentaient ainsi une honte, un malaise, 
n’est-ce pas précisément parce qu’elles sentaient qu’une plus grande 
souffrance, un sacrifice terrible était imposé 4 leurs ainés, 4.:x sol- 
dats du front? Cette souffrance dont parle M. Frangon, et qui a 
été réelle, n’existait qu’en fonction d’une plus grande souffrance; 
des 4mes sensitives et profondes avaient honte d’aimer encore ce 
qu’il y a de charmant dans la vie, parce que d’autres rencontraient 
journellement la mort et vivaient dans la misére, la saleté et le 
découragement. 

Une autre chose qui me frappe, c’est que des auteurs que cite 
M. Francon dans son article, tous ou presque tous ont été combat- 
tants. Ils ne représentent pas l’inquiétude de la génération qui 
était trop jeune pour prendre part a la guerre mais plutét |’an- 
goisse de ceux qui l’ont vue de prés et ont senti s’écrouier bien des 
valeurs qu’ils tenaient pour plus solides. 

Ceci dit, je tiens 4 complimenter le Journal sur un article aussi 
intéressant, et qui fera penser bien des gens et qui nous change un 
peu des articles éducationnels tout indispensables que ceux-ci puis- 
sent étre. 


1 Modern Language Journal, March 1931, (p. 419). 
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Recevez, monsieur, mes salutations distinguées. 
ADOLPHE-JACQUES DICKMAN 
State University of Iowa 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


A Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers was estab- 
lished at the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia in January, 
1930. The organization was the result of plans which had been 
forming separately for several years in the minds of the author and 
of Miss Lillian Dudley, who was a regional member of the Commit- 
tee of Direction and Control for the Modern Foreign Language 
Study, where such a policy was advocated. Our Service Bureau 
has now passed what one of the faculty calls its ‘storm and stress” 
period and considers itself somewhat beyond the experimental 
stage.! : 

Acknowledgement should be made to other similar oganiza- 
tions; namely the Latin Service Bureau conducted by Miss Frances 
E. Sabin at Teachers College, Columbia University; the French 
Service Bureau of Professor A. L. Cru at the same institution; 
the Instituto de las Espafias and especially its director of Spanish 
Clubs, Miss Catherine Lois Haymaker of Adelphi College, Garden 
City, New York. The directors of these bureaus have aided the 
Kansas group by suggestions and materials. Other Bureaus are the 
Service Center for New England Teachers of Modern Languages at 
Tufts College, Massachusetts; the German Service Bureau at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; and the German Bureau at the 
University of Wisconsin. From Middlebury College in Vermont 
was received an excellent mimeographed bulletin on the French 
club and one on French realia. The Pan-American Union of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has sent booklets and other materials illustrative of 
Spanish America. Most especially are we grateful to the Patronato 
Nacional del Turismo of Madrid (Alcala, 71) and their New York 
office, The Spanish Tourist Information Office (695 Fifth Avenue). 
The Madrid Patronato sent us their entire collection of posters, and 
both the New York and the Madrid office have furnished many 
attractive illustrated booklets on Spain. Our collaborators are 
mentioned not only by way of acknowledgement, but also because 
they are willing to help other teachers, as they have helped us, add 
new interest to their language teaching. 

In the first twelve months of our existence we received one 
hundred seventy requests which came from one hundred eighteen 
different teachers. Many organizations, indeed, have a much 

1 Directors of the Kansas Service Bureau are: Miss Lillian Dudley, head of the 
department of modern languages; Dr. Minnie M. Miller, professor of modern lan- 
guages; Miss Mary Harrison, associate professor of Spanish; and Miss Lenore 
Berslin, instructor of modern languages. 
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heavier correspondence, but when the task is assumed in addition 
to a full teaching schedule, it is no light one. Each letter has re- 
ceived a personal reply. We have had letters from thirteen other 
states besides Kansas. The number of out-of-state inquiries seems 
to be decidedly increasing, and it is partly to this group that the 
present article is addressed, since these correspondents do not re- 
ceive the circular letter sent from time to time to Kansas teachers. 
The Bureau was founded primarily to meet the needs of Kansas 
teachers, but we have always responded with pleasure to out-of- 
state inquiries. 

The nature of the requests presented indicated the wisdom of 
organizing materials into bulletins which would cover the topics of 
most frequent occurrence. .Mimeographed bulletins have been is- 
sued for both French and Spanish. Spanish is taught in Kansas 
high schools more than French, hence the majority of our requests 
concern this language. As yet no bulletins have been mimeographed 
for German. One of the bulletins, The Making and Administering 
of Tests, is suited to any modern foreign language. In the test ma- 
terial, we co-operate with the Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments in our school, which issues Every Pupil and Scholarship 
Tests each year in all high school subjects. The Scholarship Tests 
are for Kansas only, but the Every Pupil Tests are sent all over the 
United States. Bulletins for Spanish are (1) Spanish Clubs, in- 
cluding parliamentary expressions for use by clubs; (2) Series for 
Spanish Conversation, consisting of lists of nouns arranged in such 
series as the home, food, clothing, etc.; (3) Bibliography of Mate- 
rial for Use by Spanish Classes, containing an annotated list of 
books for extensive reading; (4) Realia for Spanish Classes; (5) 
Outline for a two-year Course of Study based on the Hills and Ford, 
First Spanish Course. The choice of this text was due to the fact 
that the Hills and Ford grammar is on the approved textbook list 
for Kansas and is also the grammar from that list most widely used 
at present. We have a typed outline based on the Olmsted, Spanish 
Grammar, another text recommended by the state course of study. 
The Service Bureau has received at least thirty calls for each of 
these mimeographed bulletins. One of the most popular bulletins, 
that on the Spanish Club, by Miss Mary Harrison, was printed in 
Hispania for October, 1930. 

However, Service Bureau materials are not limited to bulletins. 
There are five sets of annotated postcards: Madrid, Seville, Gra- 
nada, Toledo, and Spanish Art, each containing a typed description 
on the back of the card. These packets of postals are loaned to 
classes for a period of two weeks. The posters and booklets sent by 
the Patronato del Turismo and Spanish menus are also distributed 
by the Bureau. 

The French bulletins are similar: (1) Bibliography of Material 
for Use by French Classes which, besides an annotated book list, 
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has information on maps, reference books, pictures, and periodicals; 
(2) Series of Words for Everyday Life, similar to the Spanish se- 
ries; (3) the French Club, containing descriptions of twenty-five 
games; and (4) parliamentary expressions for use in club work. The 
French annotated postals are on Paris and the French Alps. French 
railway posters can be secured at the Bureau. 

How is a Service Bureau financed? The Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia has placed at our disposal its Extension Office 
where letters may be dictated and bulletins mimeographed as part 
of our departmental allowance for correspondence. Teachers are 
requested to send four cents in stamps for postage on each bulletin 
desired. Mailing costs on posters and annotated postcards are com- 
puted at ten cents. Thus we are able to exist as a corporation whose 
total funds are usually less than one dollar at any given date. All 
surplus stamps are expended to buy new materials on methods and 
realia. 

The work of the Service Bureau consists not only in distributing 
pamphlets but also in answering requests of individual teachers 
about specific problems. One teacher wishes to know the address 
of a firm selling pins for Spanish Clubs; another is giving a Spanish 
banquet and wants help in putting her menu into Spanish; and a 
French teacher writes to ask if Cyrano de Bergerac (!) is good read- 
ing material for the last semester of the first year in high school. 
Sometimes the requests are unintentionally humorous, as when 
someone wished information on pictures, maps, and other “regalia” 
for the classroom A frequent inquiry concerns the proper amount 
of work in grammar and reading to be covered by a first-year Span- 
ish class, for the state course of study has been singularly indefinite 
about this matter. Requests for correspondents in Spain, South 
America, or France became so frequent that all available data on 
the subject have now been assembled. At the present time, there 
are many requests for suggestions on assembly programs or plays 
to be put on by Spanish and French classes. We are following our 
usual custom, when we receive numerous letters on one subject, 
and are preparing a new bulletin to meet the demand. 

Quotations from a few letters which we have received will show 
the nature of our activities. One of our first read: 


Since this is my first experience in teaching Spanish I was quite delighted to 
hear of your Service Bureau. I’m sure all the information that you could give me 
on pictures, maps, tests, etc. would be of help; but I am particularly interested in 
suggestions on the organization of a two-year course of study in Spanish; and in 
a of good short-story books and newspapers that could be used in first-year 

panish. 


We answered the letter as fully as we could, for we were then only 
in the process of mimeographing our first bulletins. The reply 
which we received was sufficient reward for our efforts: 
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I wish to thank you for all the material you sent me for use in teaching Spanish. 
I find it al/ very helpful, especially the outline of the course of study for first year 
Spanish. 


Another teacher writes that she is glad to learn of the Service Bu- 
reau because she is a home economics major who has been given one 
class in Spanish which she is trying to interest in spite of her own 
limited attainments in that field. Such requests indicate a serious 
effort to rise above unpreparedness and are surely worthy of our 
most careful attention. 

Sometimes the letters are from teachers of long experience and 
recognized ability. One teacher writes for the outlines on the Hills 
and Ford First Spanish Course and the Olmsted Spanish Grammar, 
stating that she has used each text three years and would like to 
compare our outlines in order to secure greater efficiency in her 
handling of the texts. A teacher in a city high school wrote: 


I should like some suggestions as to a program which could represent the mod- 
ern language department before a general school assembly. We have in other years 
dramatized two or three folk-songs, sung La Marseillaise in costume and given a few 
scenes from La Poudre aux Yeux. 


Occasionally the students write us: 


We are organizing a French Club in our high school, and should like to know if 
you could give us any information as to French forms of parliamentary law, forms 
of address, phrases used in business meetings, and general procedure. 

We should also appreciate it very much if you could suggest something for pro- 
grams. French Club work is new to our teacher as well as to the members. We 
thought for one thing we should enjoy corresponding with young people in France. 
Please find enclosed stamped envelope for reply. 


The Bureau is grateful for the many appreciative letters which 
it has received. However, we sometimes wish our unseen friends 
could be a little more definite about what they desire. One teacher 
writes: 


Do you publish pamphlets on realia, classroom devices, modern language clubs, 
etc.? If so, may I have some? 


Most of these letters come from states outside of Kansas, probably 
because the writer has not received our circular letters and hence 
knows only our name but little of our activities. Such teachers al- 
ways receive detailed information and a copy of the latest Service 
Bureau letter. As our bulletins necessarily deal with one specific 
language, it is better for any one writing to state which language is 
meant. Any teacher wishing a copy of latest circular letter may se- 
cure it by writing the directors. 

Another letter stated: 
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I am teaching elementary Spanish in high school to a group who are not espe- 
cially interested in language, and I would appreciate any help you could give me on 
methods, materials, etc. 


Apparently this was a call in distress, so several bulletins were 
quickly sent, although no postage had been included, and an at- 
tractive Spanish poster and an illustrated booklet on Spain were 
added to help awaken student interest. A long letter suggested 
some devices and requested that the teacher write for any further 
information and state any particular problems he wanted dis- 
cussed. After four months no answer has been received. We do not 
know whether the pupils are still ‘‘not especially interested” or 
whether they have all decided to follow in the footstep of Cer- 
vantes. 

On the whole, the Service Bureau has been a source of interest 
and pleasure to the directors, as well as an opportunity for hard 
work, and we believe we may rightly feel that we have been on 
rather frequent occasions of assistance to our fellow-workers. The 
directors are not infallible in their judgments, but any organized 
center soon collects much valuable material which can be passed on 
to others. Each year sees the opening of another Service Bureau or 
two. Probably one might well be established in each state or re- 
gion. However, before embarking on such an undertaking, the 
school should consider carefully the large amount of time and en- 
ergy involved as well as the ability and interest shown by its fac- 
ulty in such an organization. 

Now that our first anniversary has been celebrated, whither are 
we bound? Certainly we shall continue to send out bulletins and 
answer all queries as before. As time goes on, our materials, es- 
pecially the book lists, must be revised in the light of recent pub- 
lications. New bulletins will continue in the future. Our hope now 
is that teachers will not only request information but will co- 
operate by sending us descriptions of classroom procedures and 
programs which they have found successful. To this end, we are 
asking the Kansas high school teachers of Spanish to help us pre- 
pare a bulletin on Devices for Teaching Spanish which shall be a 
symposium of ideas they have put in practice. Such contributions 
need not be limited to our own state. Nor should experienced 
teachers be the only ones to contribute. Some of the best sugges- 
tions on material have come from an inexperienced teacher in a vil- 
lage high school. Our ideal is a Service Bureau which is not merely 
a filling station where teachers may replenish their lamps of learn- 
ing but a clearing house to which all shall contribute so that all 
may receive. 

MINNIE M. MILLER 


Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 
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To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


NOTE ON BALZAC 


There has recently come into my possession a small volume 
which, while by no means an incunabulum, seems of considerable 
interest in connection with Balzac’s dramatic work. As is well 
known, the novelist wrote much for the theatre, a field in which he 
achieved, however, only a mediocre success. In all about a half- 
dozen of his plays were published, the most successful of which was, 
as it left his pen, a drama of five acts, in prose, entitled Mercadet, 
ou le Faiseur. Balzac wrote and rewrote the play, as was his cus- 
tom, in the period from 1840 to 1844; but it was not performed 
until a year after his death, on August 24th, 1851, at the Théatre 
du Gymnase. 

It is a copy of this acting version of the play, as shortened and 
recast by the popular dramatist Adolphe-Philippe Dennery (1811- 
99) into a three-act comedy, that I refer to here. The book was 
published by the Librairie Théatrale, 12 Boulevard Saint-Martin, 
and bears the date 1851. There are 110 pages of text. No mention 
is made of the collaboration of Dennery, nor of the sub-title, ‘‘Le 
Faiseur,” the title-page reading as follows: Mercadet, Comédie en 
trois actes et en prose, par H. de Balzac. As Professor Hastings points 
out in his study on Balzac’s drama, Mercadet was not performed 
at the Théatre Francais until October, 1868, where, in the ensuing 
year, it was presented some thirty times, with the well-known actor 
Francois-Jules Got in the title rdle. 

HERMANN H. THORNTON 
Oberlin College 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


“Los Amicos” rrom WLW 


I noticed in the February issue of the Modern Language Journal 
your request for information concerning stations that broadcast 
programs in foreign languages. I should like to call the attention 
of the readers of the Journal to the excellent program broadcast 
every Thursday evening at 8:00 Eastern Standard Time from 
WLW of Cincinnati (700 kilocycles, 428.3 meters). 

This program has for its title “Los Amigos” and is sponsored by 
the Crosley Radio Corporation, which owns and operates WLW. 
Its aim (in addition to advertising Crosley products) is to foster a 
better understanding between the citizens of the United States and 
the Latin-American republics. Announcements are made (by a na- 
tive Spanish speaker) in Spanish, the English announcement fol- 
lowing. The programs are usually very good and are composed 
largely of Latin-American and Spanish numbers, both vocal and 
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instrumental. ‘‘La Paloma” opens and closes this interesting half- 
hour of radio entertainment. 

WLW is a powerful station—50,000 watts. Iam sure that many 
readers, their students, and friends could hear and enjoy this 
weekly entertainment. 

WILLIAM MARION MILLER 
Miami University 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 
Le JOURNAL D’ARGENT ET NOIR 


It was by the merest chance that we began Le Journal d’ Argent 
et Noir which is a collection of French compositions and impressions 
written by students from fifteen to seventeen years of age. The 
collection contains all of the students’ best descriptive writings, 
the first theme having been suggested by the two words, silver and 
black. Among these writing there are a number of mere frag- 
ments, containing some rather fine parts and others not quite so 
fine, but interesting and full of feeling. 

Le Journal came as an outgrowth of that secret desire that most 
students have at one time or another, a desire to produce some- 
thing beautiful by means of word combinations. I knew that they 
wished to express themselves in writing and offered them as many 
free assignments as possible to give them the opportunity which 
they wanted, but would not admit. I began to receive a great many 
papers, some of which showed decided promise. I encouraged them 
as much as possible, hinting now and then that we ought to do 
something with the best papers. Finally, someone gave me the 
suggestion for which I had longed, ‘‘Let’s keep a collection of them 
just for ourselves and put the best one in our yearbook.” Thus, 
Le Journal came into being. 

Some will want to know how we began and how the students 
gradually came to think in French rather than in English. In the 
first place, when we started to try to write in French, we always 
thought of something, perhaps a color, a color combination, or a 
sound to serve as a guide to thought and expression. Then, we col- 
lected all the French nouns and adjectives evoked by the guiding 
suggestion. As stated above, the guide for the original writings in 
the collection was silver and black. The great majority of the stu- 
dents thought that particular combination quite promising. How- 
ever, a few followed different lines of thought. Next, we began the 
word-hunt; first of all, words already part of their vocabulary; then, 
words found in the novels and poems of famous French authors; 
and lastly, words found in dictionaries. Soon, we had a long list of 
things black, sad, sombre, and shadowy, and things silvery, spark- 
ling, brilliant, and light. We wandered afield and wrote words like 
candlestick, velvet, and mystery. Then, came the writing. 
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One girl described a stage with tiny dancers clothed in silver 
and black, her own Pierrot and Pierrette. Elizabeth Allan wrote 
her impressions of silver and black as follows: 


“La Borgia versant de poison 
Goutte a goutte, liqueur Stygienne, 
Dans les fioles argentées.” 


As a lover of the classic myths she wrote: 


“Aphrodite, née de l’écume de la mer, 
Dormant sur les sables sombres de Cythére. 
Le jardin le plus noir de |’enfer, 
Proserpine blanche sous le grenadier 
Tenant la pomme mortelle.” 

And: 
“Une svelte lune, verte et dorée, 
Accrochée bas dans |’ébéne, 
Ou Séléne laisse ses fléches, 
Etincelantes dans la nuit. 
Et elle descend 4 la prairie 
Pour veiller le berger Endymion.” 


Byrd Tucker offers another impression: 


“Sans clair de lune les yeux de la nuit sont aveugles, 

Tout est l’obscurité, et les ombres couvrent la terre, 

Il fait noir, aucun son ne peut le pénétrer, 

Pas un faible éclat rompt ce silence de la tombe. 

Le lac, jadis une mare de tristesse, obscurément mélancolique, 

Est maintenant une nappe étincelante, un vrai miroir d’argenterie, 
Autour duquel se brandissent les branches des arbres. 

Faisant des fant6mes tordus sur la surface polie.”* 


Elizabeth Chamberlayne makes us see a portrait through her eyes: 


“Le portrait est pendu dans un cadre de vieil or bronzé, ses teints sombres con- 
tre le mur pale. C’est un homme basané, mystérieux, vétu en armure rayonnante 
d’une lueur noirdtre dans |’obscurité du fond. C’est ombreux, inscrutable, les yeux, 
a moitié fermés, les lévres subtiles et décidées, semblant capables d’étre tout im- 
pitoyables dans |’occasion. Des cheveux noirs encadrent cette figure d’une nuance 
aussi sombre que le reste de la peinture. Dans tout |’ensemble il n’y a qu’un rayon 
de lumiére. A travers sa cotte de mailles tombe une raie qui brille comme la lumiére 
d’une chandelle sur de vieil étain - rien de plus, dans la brume obscure du tableau.” 


The less advanced classes have been very partia. .0 colors as 
guiding inspirations. Most of their writings have beca filled with 
blues or with crimson and scarlet. Since they are just beginning 
to write, they have not as yet made any contributions to Le Journal. 
However, if I may judge from their keen interest in this work and 
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their unusual energy in making long lists of words and expressions 
as we read, I am sure they will very soon furnish us with accept- 
able material. 

I have recorded the works of these students exactly as they 
came to me, and while they are not perfect, they show an interest 
and a feeling for the French language. As a result, then, the stu- 
dents as a whole are much more interested in reading, in writing, 
and in improving in every way their descriptive prose. 

ELIZABETH FRANZ 
St. Catherine’s School, 
Richmond, Virginia 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


I should be grateful for a full explanation, with copious ex- 
amples, of the rule for the use of de+-article after a negative verb. 
It is hard to find a satisfactory explanation in the ordinary refer- 
ence grammar, if indeed any mention whatever is made of this 


usage. 
A. H. 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


Apropos of the second question of X, Y, Z under “Corre- 
spondence” in the February number of the Journal, I thought a 
sentence which I came across in De Maupassant might be of in- 
terest: “La béte le voulut mordre”’ (p. 65, ll. 17, 18: Selections 
from Guy de Maupassant, Ginn & Co.). 

RutH A. MCKENNEY 

Malden, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


In answer to the question in the February Journal, I would say 
that Martinon, Comment on Parle en Frangais, Libraire Larousse, 
discusses grammatical points to considerable length. 

Can anyone tell me of a good etymological dictionary of Span- 
ish or a good work on synonyms in Spanish? 

Yours truly, 
O. P. SEWARD 
De Land, Florida 
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BOURSE DE VOYAGE D’ETUDES 


La Société des Professeurs francais en Amérique offre une 
Bourse de Voyage d’études 4 un membre de |’American Association 
of Teachers of French, pour |’été de 1931. Cette bourse est destinée 
a un jeune professeur de frangais de nationalité américaine et sup- 
pose une inscription aux Cours d’été dans une des universités 
francaises. Le montant de la bourse pour 1931 est de 400 dollars, 
plus le passage en “‘touriste” aller et retour sur le De Grasse (départ 
de New York le 2 juillet et départ du Havre le 8 septembre). Le 
bénéficiaire de la bourse doit s’attendre 4 payer de sa poche: dé- 
part: War tax, $5.00. Disembarkation tax, $1.25, retour: Em- 
barcation tax, $1.25. 

Les conditions 4 remplir par le candidat (ou la candidate) pour 
l’obtention de la bourse sont les suivants: 

1. Etre membre de la A.A.T.F. 

2. Etre citoyen américain. 

3. Avoirson B.A. 

4. Avoir enseigné le francais pendant une période d’un an 
a trois ans. 

5. Faire mention de l’établissement auquel il est attaché 
actuellement. 

6. Donner des références de personnes qui auront pu juger de 
sa valeur professionnelle, de ses aptitudes et de sa personnalité, et 
qui voudront bien adresser leurs lettres de recommendation directe- 
ment a la Présidente de Comité: Professor Héléne Harvitt, Brook- 
lyn College, 66 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

7. Faire parvenir la demande avant le 25 avril 4 Mlle Harvitt. 

8. La bourse ne sera pas accordée 4 un professeur qui aura été 
déja inscrit dans des universités francaises. 

Le Comité des bourses de la Société 
des Professeurs francais en Amérique 


WHAT MAY SEEM APPROPRIATE as the aim for British schools, 
need not eo ipso be appropriate for schools in the U. S. A., but at 
least we may be interested to see the objectives of the “elementary 
school stage,’’ as quoted from a Memorandum of the Board of 
Education, stated as follows: 

“1. Ability to speak the foreign language to the extent of pro- 
nouncing it correctly and expressing simple ideas in correct simple 
sentences. 

“2. Ability to follow and understand the simple everyday 
language as it is spoken deliberately by an educated foreigner. 


* The editor welcomes contributions. 
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“3, Ability to read at sight, and with understanding of the gen- 
eral sense, simple modern prose not containing uncommon words.” 

This seems a reasonable goal and not unattainable in a two- 
year course in the American high school. The speaker on “Modern 
Languages and Modern Commerce”’ as reported in Modern Lan- 
guages for February, 1931 went much further and declared that 
“instruction in modern languages should be instruction in the 
living speech of a living people.”” Anyone who dared make such a 
statement in U.S. A. would betray at once that he belonged to an 
older generation that had not heard of the “reading method.” 


THe DECEMBER NUMBER OF HISPANIA brings a treat to music 
lovers in the form of an article by Pedro Sanjuan, Director de la 
Orquesta Filarménica de la Habana. In this article one finds the 
names of Spanish musicians made familiar to us by our concert 
programs. Names suchas: Manuel de Falla, Albéniz, Granados In- 
fante, Furenia and others. The article deals particularly with the 
works of two of these i.e., Manuel de Falla and Joaquin Turima. 

THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF HIsPANIA has an article written by 
T. Navarro Tomas from “Centro de Estudios Historicos de Mad- 
rid” which concerns the use of what is called Normal Spanish in the 
talkies as compared with the Spanish idiom of Mexico and South 
America. Mr. Tomas very aptly asserts that leading actors of the 
legitimate stage have always very easily adapted their Spanish to 
that of the regions and characters which they were playing whether 
it be in Andalucia or the Argentine. He can see no reason why any- 
thing of the sort would prove to be an insuperable obstacle to the 
Spanish talkies. An interesting and illuminating discussion fol- 
lows concerning the use of the sounds y, s, rr,7, and v. In the same 
number of the magazine there is a detailed account of the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish held at Boston, December 26 and 27. 

Ernest T. Hall of Yale tells us of a trip to South America which 
a group of Yale students made as a result of their classroom work. 
The experiment which enabled the students to try out their Spanish 
in conversation and debate showed results which fully justify the 
aim at Yale which is “teaching to talk.” 

M. B. KELLY 


ITALICA FOR Marcu, 1931, offers the following table of con- 
tents: L. A. Passarelli, “Report of Annual Meetings’’; ‘‘Appoint- 
ments”; “In Memoriam; Pio Rajna,” by R. Altrocchi; E. Goggio, 
“Italian Educators in Early American Days’; J. Giuntoni, “The 
Reaction of Giosué Carducci to Romanticism”; R. Altrocchi, ‘‘A 
Mid-Term Test in Intermediate Italian’; J. Van Horne, “Recent 
Italian Books’; J. E. Shaw, “Bibliography of Italian Studies in 
America, October-December, 1930”; News Notes; Reviews. 
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IN THE JANUARY ISSUE OF THE FRENCH REVIEW we note: 
Zacharie, ‘‘Petit Traité de Perfection 4 1’ Usage des futurs Lauréats 
des Concours de Frangais’’; Cheydleur, “The Reading Method 
versus the Eclectic Method in Teaching French’’; McGill, ‘‘The 
Dream and the Interpretation Thereof”’; ‘The Teaching of French 
in High School,”’ by a Grey Nun; Mann, “The Entr’acte in Mod- 
ern French Plays”; Reviews; Varia; The Librarian’s Corner; 
Bibliography; Report of the Annual Meeting of the A.A.T.F. 

Mr. Zacharie’s article is dedicated to the pupils of our high 
schools. In it he brings out the worst and commonest mistakes 
made in writing French. It could be made the basis of profitable 
exercises in our French class. Mr. Cheydleur’s article is an account 
of a scientific experiment at the University of Wisconsin. Miss 
McGill’s article deals with the technique of free composition and 
the problem of correcting it. The paper on “The Teaching of 
French in High School’ is an excellent summing up of problems 
and methods. Under Book Reviews we find an interesting critique 
of the French Idiom List. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF THE FRENCH REVIEW is at hand 
with the following contents: R. E. Monroe, “Method in Language 
Instruction”; A. H. Schutz, ‘Comments on Method in Language 
Instruction”; The Preliminary Proposed Syllabus in Modern Lan- 
guage (the New York City syllabus); E. Méras, “Some Remarks 
on the Interpretation of the Coleman Report’; J. B. Zacharie, 
“Historique du Concours de Frangais des Lycées de New York’; 
L. MacClintock, ‘‘Do Native French Teachers Object to the Use 
of Phonetics in our Teaching?”; Correspondence; Book Reviews; 
Varia; New Educational Enterprises in France; The Librarian’s 
Corner; Bibliography. 

Professor Monroe stresses in his introduction the ill-founded 
but widespread opinion that the Coleman Report recommends 
nothing but rapid reading. ‘‘Weary teachers applauded it as a 
compromise; poorly prepared teachers hailed it as a life-saver. 
Without reading it, they believed the emphasis on reading objec- 
tive would relieve them of any further trouble with French pro- 
nunciation.” Speaking of the “general program of vitalizing and 
humanizing instruction at Ohio State University” Professor Mon- 
roe says that “whatever the objective were, if it were reading or 
writing, we should use an aural-oral approach as the shortest cut.” 
He further stresses the point that ‘‘a great percentage of our stu- 
dents wish to learn to speak French” and quotes the results of 
questionnaires at Miami University (reported in the November, 
1930, Hispania) and at Ohio State which show clearly that about 
sixty per cent of the pupils wish to learn to speak the language they 
study. He calls attention to the influence of the “talkie,” the radio, 
and the telephone to show that young America is becoming “ear- 
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minded”’ as opposed to the ‘‘eye-minded” generations of the past. 
The article is an argument for the aural-oral approach to language 
study. 

The next article “Comments on Method in Language Instruc- 
tion’ is a discussion of certain of Professor Monroe’s points and 
an exposition of methods in use at Ohio State University. 

The new syllabus of New York City states that “The chief aim 
shall be to develop to the point of enjoyment the ability to read 
the foreign language’ and “this aim stresses ability to grasp 
readily thought expressed in the foreign language in writing or in 
speech. It includes the attainment of a reasonably fluent and ac- 
curate pronunciation and of an introductory knowledge of the 
foreign country and its people. It subordinates grammar, syn- 
thetic or analytic, to the attainment of skill in understanding the 
language through the eye and the ear.... Reading for thought, 
hearing for thought, speaking to express thought, is the desidera- 
tum.” 

In “Some Remarks on the Interpretation of the Coleman Re- 
port” Professor Méras begins by showing very clearly the differ- 
ence between the viewpoints of the college and the high school. 
He then has a word to say with regard to the attempted “‘rewrit- 
ing’ 4 la West of certain stories by Daudet, Theurieut, Hugo, 
Maupassant, Musset, etc. and also with regard to some other texts 
which have attempted to put into practice for the high school pupil 
the principles laid down either in the Coleman report or in other 
reports of the Study. 

Mr. MacClintock’s article is based upon a questionnaire sent out 
to fifteen representative Frenchmen teaching in American institu- 
tions of learning, eleven of whom replied. Of them, six said they 
used phonetics in their teaching and of the others several appeared 
to teach sounds on a phonetic basis. Hence the answer to the ques- 
tion as it appears in the title of his article seems to be “No” pro- 
vided the use of phonetics does not entail phonetic transcription. 

Under Correspondence we find a lengthy letter from Professor 
Coleman replying to Professor Mercier’s article in the May, 1930, 
FRENCH Review. It has long been my impression that opposition 
to the Coleman Report is based not so much on what the report 
actually recommends as to that which certain proponents of the 
“reading method”’ have read into the report by stressing what ap- 
pealed to them and omitting the parts which advocated aural-oral 
drill. High school teachers, of the East at least, are agreed I be- 
lieve that reading is the main aim of language instruction, but they 
insist that it shall not absolutely overshadow the oral-aural side 
of language training. When we say “main aim” it depends upon 
whether we mean that ninety per cent of the emphasis shall be on 
reading or whether we mean seventy-five per cent or fifty per cent 
to reading and the rest to aural-oral skills and writing. The whole 
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tempest I believe centers around the interpretation of the idea 
“main aim.” 


THE MArcH NUMBER OF THE GERMAN QUARTERLY is at hand. 
It brings: ‘‘Notes on Modern German Textbooks,” by Gertrude 
H. Dunham; “The Novels of Eduard von Keyserling,’”’ by Theo- 
dore B. Hewitt; “Presenting the Rivals, Uhland and Heine,” by 
Arthur Burkhard; Reviews; Notes and New3 

Miss Dunham examines modern German textbooks with the 
idea of ascertaining whether they differ from those of prewar days 
and if so, how and why. She notes particularly that the reading 
texts now offered are the product of living authors and that the 
center of interest of the story today is a personality or a character 
rather than the narrative (the course of events and the outcome). 
From the standpoint of appearance and make-up, she sees evi- 
dence of an increasing evidence that publisher and editor desire to 
produce ever more attractive texts. 

Mr. Hewitt discusses briefly Keyserling’s life and his represen- 
tative novels. 

Starting with a study of the difference in their treatment of an 
identical subject, the Hirtenknabe (Uhland’s Des Knaben Berglied 
and Heine’s Kénig ist der Hirtenknabe) in which he contrasts 
Uhland’s hero’s “‘lusty song, hardy struggle, and altruistic action”’ 
with the “indolent indifference, amorous dreams, and individualis- 
tic desire’ of Heine’s shepherd, Mr. Burkhard finds a similar con- 
trast in their treatment of Bertran de Born and the Battle of Hast- 
ings (Heine’s Schlachtfeld bei Hastings, Uhland’s Taillefer). He 
then compares Heine’s Belsatzar with Uhland’s Das Gliick von Eden- 
hall, Heine’s Du bist wie eine Blume with Uhland’s Auf ein Kind 
and finds numerous other examples in which the two have treated 
similar objects. Mr. Burkhard contrasts the two poets cleverly and 
forcefully. Read it and enjoy it! 


THE MopERN LANGUAGE Forum of the Modern Language 
Association of South California for January, 1931, offers the fol- 
lowing: James L. Barker, “Visual Aids in Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages’; James B. Tharp, “The Lundeberg-Tharp Audition-Pro- 
nunciation Test in French’’; Benjamin M. Woodbridge, “Marcelle 
Tinayre’; William Leonard Schwartz, ‘Quarterly French Book- } 
Letter”; Edmund K. Heller, “Quarterly German Book-Letter”; 
Herbert H. Vaughn, ‘“‘Quarterly Italian Book-Letter’’; S. L. Millard 
Rosenberg, ‘Quarterly Spanish Book-Letter” ; Correspondence and 
Communications; Association Activities; Announcements. 

Mr. Barker advocates the use of ‘‘dynamic sound charts with 
phonetic transcriptions,” of ‘“phonographic and moving picture 
phonetic drills.” He would eliminate vocabularies from texts re- 
placing them ‘“‘by pictures in the lines of the text, synonyms, 
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antonyms, grammatical forms, etc. printed in bi-lineal form or on 
the right side of the page, making every page sufficient for its own 
comprehension, thus teaching by visual repetition and eliminating 
lost motion.” 

Mr. Tharp describes in some detail the Lundeberg-Tharp 
Audition Tests of which he is a joint author. These tests should 
be valuable to the French teacher. 

Teachers will find the Quarterly Book-Letters interesting. 


Tue EpucaTIONAL ReEcorpD, Vol. XII, No. 1 (January, 1931) 
reprints an article from Proceedings of Higher Education, Vol. II, 
1930, entitled ““The Importance of College Instruction Through 
Educational Research” from which we quote a few significant 
statements. 

“Is it useful to a teacher to know in accurate terms the degree 
to which students retain learned knowledge? 

“In our eagerness that students acquire the content of our 
courses of instruction, the facts and principles that we set before 
them, we college teachers are prone to overlook the fact that for- 
getting is quite as normal a process of the human mind asis the fact 
of learning. Even with the best of intention and without derelic- 
tion as to study habits students find it impossible to retain all that 
they read or hear and for the moment acquire. The peak of attain- 
ment which characterizes the assiduous student at examination 
time is always much higher than it is at any subsequent period, so 
easily does nature surrender impressions of a complex and slightly 
imbedded sort. The facility with which learned material slips away 
we find it hard to realize, and our teaching proceeds as if learning 
without forgetting were the whole of the educational process.”’ 

We quote as follows regarding an experiment undertaken to 
answer the question “‘How much of what students know on a final 
examination in elementary botany do they retain for a period of 
three, six, and nine months?”’ 

“All of us would expect considerable forgetting over time inter- 
vals as long as these, but few of us are prepared to learn that the 
loss of knowledge is as great as it is. The mean score at the close 
of the course was 207.4 points; three months later the same stu- 
dents scored 117.3 points, thus suffering a loss of 43 per cent of 
what they knew at the end of the course. For another group of 
students the end of the course score was 141.8 and six months later 
it had dropped to 74, showing a loss of 47.8 per cent. 

“One safeguard against forgetting is the practice of relearning 
and over-learning commonly employed by good teachers in all the 
fundamental processes of education. It is not enough that a stu- 
dent give just sufficient attention to a fact or a bit of skill that he 
may reproduce it on examination day. A fact which hovers just 
above the threshold of memory at one moment will likely be below 
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that threshold in a few hours, and much below it in the course of 
a few days. If the fact is to be irrevocably fixed in memory, it 
must be brought back again and again through a long period of 
time, relearned, if necessary, and over-learned certainly, lest it 
subtly steal way from the grasp of the all too-plastic nervous sys- 
tem. 

“He must provide for the repetition of these facts until they are 
wrought into the memory of the student so that the lapse of time 
will not efface them.” 

For teachers of modern languages, this would seem to indicate 
that the new “reading method,” whereby the pupil is supposed to 
absorb the foreign language after the manner of blotting paper on 
a blot of ink, will fail of its purpose, if its purpose be to assure the 
pupil of a lasting knowledge of the language studied. We have no 
quarrel with extensive reading, and for years we have required 
“outside reading” of our second and third year high school pupils, 
but at the same time we are firmly convinced that extensive reading 
must go hand in hand with intensive reading and all kinds of mo- 
tivated drill, if the maximum impression is to be made upon the 


pupil. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN 
UNTERRICHT contains: S. M. Hinz, “Hans Franck’’; F. H. Reinsch, 
“The Teacher-Student Problem’; Max Griebsch, “Zur Methodik 
des deutschen Sprachunterrichts, III. Der Leseunterricht’”’; Ernst 
Feise, “Prolog zu zwei Hans Sachsspielen’’; L. M. Price, ‘‘Charles 
E. Fay” (necrology); Umschau der Schriftleitung: Biicherschau. 
In the March number we find: T. Diekchoff, ‘‘Lessing’s Boastful- 
ness of Good Works”’; M. Blakemore Evans, “Looking Backward 
or Forward’; A. J.-F. Q., “ss or sz?”’; Max Griebsch, ‘‘Zur Metho- 
dik des deutschen Sprachunterrichts: III. Der Leseunterricht. 
A. Eine Lesestunde in einer Anfaingerklasse, B. Behandlung eines 
Lesetexts im 2. Jahr der H. S.’’; Berichte und Notizen; Biicher- 
schau. 


Passing through Germany, 7th Edition, Berlin. Terramare office, 
1930. This is a beautifully illustrated annual of 225 pages contain- 
ing articles on many phases of German life of to-day; among them: 
German landscape, politics, agriculture, towns, architecture, fine 
arts, religion, churches, institutions, industries, current events, 
travel. It may be obtained in any desired number of copies for the 
cost of mailing. Persons interested may send two international re- 
ply coupons for each copy desired. Address Dr. Gisela Boustedt, 
Berlin SW48, Wilhelmstrasse 23. 

JEAN R. BECK 


GERMAN STUDY AGAIN POPULAR; 600 in Penn State Courses— 
Since the low ebb in German language study during the World 
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War, when only a handful of students at the Pennsylvania State 
College elected to study it, the popularity of the language has in- 
creased until one in every eight students at Penn State is now en- 
rolled in its study, a survey by Dean Charles W. Stoddart of the 
School of Liberal Arts discloses. In 1923, 182 students enrolled in 
the German classes, Dean Stoddart said. This year more than 600 
students have elected German, many of them finding the language 
necessary to pursue their scientific studies. 
—The New York Times, March 2, 1931. 


WITH THE REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN GERMAN there has been 
such a widespread demand for Professor Hess’s GUIDE FOR GER- 
MAN CLuss which appeared in the M.L.J., January 1927, that he 
has just had photographic reprints made of it. As long as the sup- 
ply lasts, they may be obtained at thirty cents apiece either 
through G. E. Stechert and Company or from Professor Hess di- 
rect (Ohio University, Athens, Ohio). 


A NEWCOMER among the school periodicals published in Span- 
ish is PuRPURA Y Oro DE TEcH Hicu of Atlanta, Georgia. 


We Note on the weekly BROADCASTING PROGRAM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA a French lesson scheduled for Wednes- 
day, 2:30-3:00 p.m., given by Emilie V. Telle, Instructor in 
Romance Languages. Other state universities are performing a 
similar service for their districts. 


An INTERESTING AccounrT of the development of the AMERI- 
cAN Councit ALPHA TEsT: AUDITION is found in the Bulletin of 
High Points (Board of Education, New York City) for February, 
1931. The test was administered in various high schools of New 
York City, and the results are described in this article. 


The Fourth ANNUAL Ho.tipAy CoursE FOR FOREIGN STU- 
DENTS will be held in Copenhagen this summer from the 3rd to the 
29th of August. This is an opportunity for students to acquaint 
themselves, at moderate cost, with Danish life, language, and 
Literature. The course comprises: (1) Language Teaching—also 
for beginners. (2) Lectures by prominent lecturers on Danish 
topics of interest. (3) Sightseeing, excursions, entertainments and 
sports. 

The Course is open to all, university or non-university students. 
In 1930, students of twelve different nationalities attended. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from: The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, 25 West 45th Street, New York or The Anglo- 
Danish Students Bureau, 88a, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


DENVER will be the scene of the fourth biennial convention of 
the Wortp FEDERATION OF EDUCATION AssociIaATIONS, July 27 
to August 2. 
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Present indications point to an attendance that will run well 
into the thousands. The homeward trek of teachers attending the 
N.E.A. convention at Los Angeles will be interrupted at Denver 
by this second great convention of the summer. 

The World Federation of Education Associations came into ex- 
istence in San Francisco in 1923 at the time of the summer con- 
vention of the N. F. A. at Oakland. 

Out of this beginning grew the first biennial convention at Edin- 
burgh in 1925. Three thousand educators were in attendance. 
From Edinburgh to Toronto in 1927 where eight thousand con- 
vention guests registered; from Toronto to Geneva in 1929, where 
three thousand delegates representing fifty-three nations joined in 
the deliberations; from Geneva to Denver in 1931, where an at- 
tendance between five and ten thousand is expected—this in brief 
tells the story of the World Federation so far as conventions and 
numbers present can tell a story. 

Dr. E. C. Hitus, Professor of Romance Philology and chair- 
man of the department of Spanish, will be the official delegate of 
the University of California at the Second International Congress 
of Linguists to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, August 28 to 30, 
1931. Dr. Hills will also represent the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America and the American Linguistic Society at the meet- 
ing in Geneva. 

THE OBERLIN COLLEGE LIBRARY has purchased this past year 
two collections of books for the Spanish library. One is a collection 
of romantic novels of Spain of the last century. These books have 
been gathered for the purpose of a special study in this field and the 
number of novels is now greater than can be found elsewhere in the 
United States. A bibliography of the field is under way, including 
a catalogue of the collection in the Oberlin Library. The other col- 
lection was bought as a unit and consists of about 7,000 titles of 
Spanish drama from 1700 to 1920. These plays were collected over 
a period of years and form a whole that will be hard to equal for the 
study of Spanish drama since 1700. A catalogue of this collection 
is also under way. 


A Four-YEAR COURSE IN SPANISH FOR HicH ScuHoots. Bul- 
letin of the University of Wisconsin. Madison, June, 1930. 40 pp. 
The novice will find this course of study a clear working guide; the 
experienced teacher will find it a tonic. There is in evidence 
throughout the bulletin a sympathetic handling of the problems in- 
volved in high-school modern foreign language curricula. This 
publication is not only a contribution to modern language method- 
ology: it is also a light unto the path of the teacher of Spanish who 
would treat John or Mabel Teen understandingly. 

Waller High School EpitH CAMERON 
Chicago, Illinois 
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La EstTRELLA is the title of an attractive Spanish Monthly, now 
in its third year, published by the pupils of the Roosevelt High 
School of Chicago. Apparently the printing is made a school shop 
project as we note an expression of thanks to the head of the school 
print shop. The magazine contains short stories, notes and news 
of Spain and the countries of the Hispo-America, an editorial page, 
a page of jokes, a column of questions and answers on Spanish 
realia and a column of news of other schools. This is a project which 
deserves to succeed. 


IN ADDITION TO THE REGULAR DIRECT METHOD COURSES in Ger- 
man there will be given in the Miami University summer term 1931, 
a reading course purely, with as much grammar as is necessary to 
do good work but with several hundred pages of elementary read- 
ing. Numerous teachers, candidates for higher degrees, and others 
desire a reading knowledge merely. It is thought that a fair reading 
knowledge can be given in one term, two hours per day, if several 
hundred pages are read later in absentia as this course will require. 
Persons interested will find the write-up in the summer term bul- 
letin which can be had by writing to the Director of the Summer 
Session, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


THE ILLINOIS MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION convened for 
its annual meeting in conjuction with the Illinois High School Con- 
ference at the University of Illinois on November 21, 1930. At the 
morning session which was devoted to consideration of the reading 
emphasis, Prof. C. E. Young of Milwaukee Branch of Wisconsin 
University stated the case for the advocates of increased reading in 
a paper entitled: ‘‘Reasons for and the nature of the reading ob- 
jective.” Without making extravagant claims, the speaker insisted 
that modern language teaching must give more attention to what 
is probably the one near-attainable objective for the two-year stu- 
dent. A discussion, led by Professor J. Van Horn of Illinois Uni- 
versity, brought out typical reactions and points of view. As usual, 
a portion of the morning session was devoted to examination of 
texts and materials included in the annual modern language ex- 
hibit. At the luncheon some sixty teachers gathered to hear talks 
in a lighter vein rendered in several foreign languages as follows: 
Italian, J. Van Horn; Spanish, José Balseiro; French, A. Roche; 
German, F. Schreiber; Norwegian, O. K. Lundeberg; Swedish, 
Miss Alma Olson. The afternoon session opened with a demonstra- 
tion class in direct method teaching by Miss Phoebe Thrawl and 
her French I class from Champaign High School. In a brief talk 
Professor A. Aron of Illinois University urged the necessity of sup- 
porting the various modern language journals. Professor Young 
presented an informal but helpful series of suggestions on the 
choice of elementary texts. Mr. J. W. Kurz of the University of 
Illinois, who spent last year in Germany, related his impressions 
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of the Germany of 1930. Miss Mabel Staudinger of Rockford Col- 
lege spoke convincingly and in a practical vein of the value and 
necessity of training in phonetics for teachers of Spanish. The final 
paper of the session, given by Dr. C. C. Gullette of Illinois Univer- 
sity, discussed the hows and whys of the differentiated assignment 
as applied to modern language classes. As officers of the I.M.L.A. 
for 1931 the following were chosen: President, Professor D. H. 
Carnahan; Vice-President, Miss Ellen Dwyer of Evanston High 
School; Secretary, Miss Lois D. Walker of Oak Park H. S.; Treas- 
urer, Miss Pauline Changnon, University High of Urbana. As 
executive council were elected: Olav K. Lundeberg, C. C. Gul- 
lette, Mae Virgin, and J. T. Geissendoerfer. The 1931 program 
committee includes: C. C. Gullette, Miss Netta Niess, Bloomington 
H. S.; Sister Mary Adelaide, St. Patricks Academy, Chicago. 
OLav K. LUNDEBERG 
University of Illinois 


THE SPANISH CLUB OF OuR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, San 
Antonio, Texas, is affiliated with the Instituto de las Espafias of 
New York City. La Velada, as it is called, tries to carry out in its 
activities the double meaning of the word “reunion” and ‘“‘vigil’’. 
The reunion comes once a month and the vivaciousness of the mem- 
bers at such gatherings intimates that vigil has been kept since the 
previous meeting to insure that nothing in newspapers or maga- 
zines that may further the knowledge of Spanish life and Spanish 
authors has escaped detection. The secretary, who also acts as 
historian, keeps all valuable clippings on file. Games of authors and 
a varied Spanish program were among the activities of the pres- 
ent term. La Velada, with a membership of sixty has as officers: 
Mary Cooper, President; Zilpa Warburton, Vice-president; Edna 
Shaya, Secretary; Evangelina Pena, Treasurer. 


Les PLEIADES, the French Club of Mount Mary College, Mil- 
waukee, in addition to bi-monthly meetings of purely scholastic 
nature, is taking an active part in the social life of the College. The 
club’s calendar for the second semester included a sleigh-ride party 
in January, an ice carnival during February, a tag day, February 
23, for the benefit of the college endowment fund (each member of 
the club pledged a dollar to the fund), a Catholic high school day, 
March 14, at which senior students of the various Catholic high 
schools of Milwaukee, were entertained at the college, and a Jeanne 
d’Arc celebration, May 8. 
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E. Proxoscu. Deutsche Sprachlehre. New York: Henry Holt and 

Company, 1930. $1.60. 

With the new edition of his grammar Professor Prokosch re- 
turns to the principles of his Deutscher Lehrgang of 1916; he re- 
nounces the compromise attitude of the post-war edition Prokosch- 
Morgan, /ntroduction to German (1922), and plainly re-adopts the 
standpoint of the direct method which he defines in the Preface as 
follows: “This implies that speaking be treated as the one approach 
to all aspects of the study—pronunciation, vocabulary, and gram- 
mar. Reading is admittedly the chief aim of our teaching; but even 
a reading knowledge is acquired by speaking more effectively than 
in any other way.” 

The new textbook is systematically built up on this principle. 
It aims at careful pronunciation as is shown by the large num- 
ber of exercises on pronunciation in the first third of the lessons, 
by the stress laid upon reading the assignments aloud, and by the 
phonetic transcription of the vocabulary. The starting point and 
the nucleus of the lessons are, of course, the reading passages; 
they are in general taken over from the earlier editions but mod- 
ernized where changed conditions require it. By questions and 
answers the vocabulary and the grammatical features of the les- 
sons are brought into use. Then only the most important rules are 
evolved from isolated examples; that is, the principle of induction 
is applied here as it was in Deutscher Lehrgang, and although it is 
not carried through to its fullest extent, it proves that the direct 
method does not involve that grammar should be treated without 
active reasoning of the student. German questions on grammatical 
topics and an appendix providing grammatical terms and rules in 
German help the teacher who desires to conduct also this part of 
the course in the foreign language. Word analysis and explanation 
of words in German contribute to the author’s aim that there 
should be direct comprehension of the text, in this way avoiding 
the formation of the dangerous habit of translation, one of the 
chief obstacles in the way of securing a reading knowledge of the 
language. The Synopsis of Grammar in the appendix is clearly 
formulated and comprehensive; somewhat too comprehensive at 
places. From the pedagogical point of view I should have liked to 
see even more stress laid upon the division of essential and non-es- 
sential rules by an even greater use of small print or any other indi- 
cation of what constitutes the minimum of grammar the student is 
required to master. The number of thirty lessons seems to be gen- 
erally favored as an optimum for the purposes of German language 
teaching. With regard to simplification, I welcome the short treat- 
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ment of the subjunctive. Old friends of Prokosch’s books will be 
especially pleased at seeing the lessons restored as units, so that 
they will no longer be required to gather the material from differ- 
ent parts of the book, which made the use of the preceding edition 
somewhat complicated. Since the chief aim of the book—in har- 
mony with a general tendency of modern language instruction in 
this country—is reading, the author is certainly right in confining 
the material for written exercises to a minimum. 

For absolute reliability in grammatical questions, clear-cut 
methodical standpoint, and consistency in application, this new 
edition of a long approved book will undoubtedly make new friends 
and be received with due appreciation. 

F. W. KAUFMANN 
Smith College 


H. STANLEY SCHWARZ. Histories Gaies, with introduction, notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1930, ix+198 pages. $1.20. 

Some years ago there was a real epidemic of elementary French 
grammars on the American market; inore recently, appeared num- 
erous histories of French literature. At present it would seem that 
textbook publishers are almost unanimous in considering the col- 
lection of French short stories to be the ware most in demand. D.C. 
Heath and Company’s contribution in this field is Histoires Gaies, 
edited by Professor H. S. Schwarz: an attractive, well prepared vol- 
ume. 

The edition contains: (1) a preface (2 pp.) in which the editor 
states that the new text is intended for the intermediate grades of 
either high schools or colleges; (2) table of contents (2 pp.); (3) an 
introduction (3 pp.) in which is given a brief interpretation of 
French humor from the 12th century to the present day, and also 
brief comments on six of the authors from whose works tales have 
been chosen; (4) one hundred and seven pages of text, consisting of 
the following: La Carabine and Lettres choisies de Potil de Carotte 
a M. Lepic by Jules Renard, L’enfant qui répond by Henri Lavedan, 
Le Numéro Gagnant by Roger Régis, Le Cas Etrange de M. Bonneval 
by Pierre Chaine, En Calabre by Paul-Louis Courier, Les Deux 
Drapiers and Campagne Electorale by Max and Alex Fischer, Le 
Chapitre des Chapeaux, Jean-Claude ou la Loterie, Le Voleur, and Le 
Cadeau by Pierre Mille, L’oncle et le Neveu by Edmond About, Un 
Bandit chez les Gendarmes by Pierre Dominique, and Le Mauvats 
Réve d’un Diplomate by Pierre Botkine; (5) notes (10 pp.); (6) ex- 
ercises (15 pp.); (7) vocabulary (61 pp.). 

The editor states in his preface the belief that humorous selec- 
tions ‘‘are apt to captivate and sustain the interest of the student 
and are, moreover, highly conducive to rapid progress in conver- 
sation and composition.” He has attempted to select stories which 
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(1) are new to American students, (2) are for the most part by liv- 
ing authors, (3) offer a wide range of subject matter and are 
thoroughly modern in spirit, (4) are by less-known authors of merit, 
as well as by those of international repute. American teachers and 
pupils will doubtless welcome this carefully edited, attractively 
illustrated text, whose material is, in large part, new, and, on the 
whole, well chosen. At least three selections En Calabre, L’oncle et 
le Neveu, and Le Cas Etrange de M. Bonneval can be had in other 
American editions. The majority of the stories may well be called 
“gay.” The reviewer finds Le Numéro Gagnant especially attractive. 

The notes, although not voluminous, are ample. Special atten- 
tion is called by the editor to the exercises. He has aimed at formu- 
lating questions whose answers demand real mental effort and 
which cannot be ‘‘yes” or “‘no.’’ Many of the idioms which occur 
in the text are listed in the exercises. There are many sujets de conver- 
sation prepared for each story. These features should prove very 
useful. The vocabulary has been carefully done, no important 
omissions having been noted. The editor admits not including ‘a 
very few simple words that are identical in spelling in French and 
English; adverbs with no special meaning derived regularly from 
adjectives listed in the vocabulary; and also some of the com- 
monest prepositions, articles, numerals, pronouns, etc.’’ The proof 
reading has been done with care, few misprints or errors being de- 
tected. The following suggestions might well be given considera- 
tion by the editor in preparing for subsequent printings: p. 147, 
the gender of quelque chose should be indicated; p. 151 and p. 197 
cra should read cru; p. 162 definition of faubourg is hardly inclusive 
enough; p. 164 defective character ‘‘i”’ in gaine; p. 165 génois should 
read génois; p. 175 molesquine is listed as masculine (cf. Larousse 
etc.); p. 178 Pdques is either masculine or feminine. 

GrEoRGE B. Watts 
Davidson College 


P. DEssAIGNES. Le Francais pour les étrangers: Méthode directe. 

Premiére année. Paris: Masson et Cie, 1931; 241 pages; in-12. 

P. Dessaignes taught for years at the most famous lycées of 
Paris. When he was still actively teaching, students would enter 
his classes at any cost; he had as many as 150 at the same time. 
The extreme fatigue which resulted from this exertion brought 
about a breakdown which left him practically an invalid; but physi- 
cally only. A series of books edited by him for the teaching of Eng- 
lish has strongly influenced all the other programs for modern lan- 
guages in France. He now devotes his time to editing, for the bene- 
fit of students, the authors that must be prepared for the French 
B.A. He is also adapting to the study of French by foreign stu- 
dents the method that proved so fruitful in the teaching of Eng- 
lish to his countrymen. The writer does not propose to offer a criti- 
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cism, or even a presentation of the Dessaignes method, but just to 
direct to it the attention of so many among us who are eagerly try- 
ing to promote better teaching of modern languages. All that needs 
to be said here is that the method is admirably followed—let teach- 
ers look into it for themselves. If there were only this feature to 
emphasize, that Dessaignes does not pretend to teach a language in 
six weeks or s!x months, or even in a year or two; a sensible instruc- 
tor will know that he has to do with a sensible man. The author 
describes thus his aims: “Débuter par les termes les plus simples, 
c’est-a-dire des noms d’objets qu’on peut montrer ou représenter 
par le dessin, puis y ajouter peu 4 peu des notions nouvelles de 
forme, de couleur, de position, que ]’intelligence peut saisir par une 
intuition directe, et ainsi faire marcher de front ]’étude de la gram- 
maire, et celle du vocabulaire, la phrase devenant graduellement 
complexe et capable d’exprimer plus d’idées.”’ This sounds not ex- 
traordinary,—but what ts extraordinary is that the method is suc- 
cessfully carried through. 
ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


EDWARD L. Litton. Selections of French Handwriting. Exercises 
for the Use of Students. Text 31 pp. London: Gee and Co. Ltd. 

6 Kirby Street, 1929. Price 2/2, post free. 

Selections of French Handwriting is a collection of thirty-three 
facsimile specimens of French penmanship arranged in a progres- 
sive order, beginning with copper plate and gradually representing 
the ordinary scrawl of every-day life. This valuable booklet is the 
only one of its kind and will appeal strongly to students who believe 
that one can learn something of a nation from its national hand- 
writing characteristics, and to teachers who recognize the fact that 
the typewriter is not generally used in France. Mr. Litton’s Selec- 
tions are clearly printed and will render great services especially 
to typists, clerks, and officials. The book certainly deserves a place 
in the library of any commercial or polytechnic high school. 

It will interest American teachers to learn that in Great Bri- 
tain there is always the possibility of a question on handwriting in 
all the university degree examinations containing a language paper 
while a passage in script for translation is included in all the higher 
civil service examinations, the papers for the foreign office examina- 
tion being especially difficult. 

WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University 


RICHMOND LAURIN HAWKINS. Madame de Staél and the United 
States. Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1930, in 8° VI+ 

81 pages. 

This is an extremely careful and interesting study of a phase of 
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Mme de Staél’s career—a phase practically ignored up to now— 
which helps materially in gaining insight into her personality. The 
author has very skillfully used scattered unpublished material, 
while once more going over Mme de Staél’s whole life,—which Dr. 
Hawkins knows very well. He has made excellent use also of the 
substantial work of Gautier, Mme de Staél et Napoléon; but the 
information about investments of Mme de Staél’s fortune to the 
extent of a million and a half francs in America is an outcome 
of his own personal investigations. Connected with that, the 
project which she entertained for several years to come herself to 
America, or at least to send her son, together with the motives for 
such desire, is studied in detail and told at length. Her correspond- 
ence, and, sometimes, accounts of personal contacts with men like 
Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, and especially Gouverneur Morris, 
show that none of those Americans was particularly fascinated by 
Mme de Staél; they all seemed, rather amusingly, afraid of the 
ever-excited lady. 

Dr. Hawkins himself is far from blind and tells his story with 
charming bits of humor. He seems fully aware that the dithyram- 
bic tirades about the United States often mean nothing else but her 
discouragement with her own personal affairs at home. He quotes, 
moreover, John Quincy Adams: “‘She is one of the highest enthusi- 
asts for the English cause that I have ever seen; but her sentiments 
appear to be as much the result of personal resentment against 
Bonaparte as of general views of public affairs” (49); or Jefferson 
who divined that Mme de Staél’s plea for England was occasioned 
largely by her anxiety concerning her investments in America (52). 
With regard to an embarrassing episode, in 1812, when, on April 3, 
Mme de Staél wrote to a friend: ‘‘Ma santé est dans un état misé- 
rable; et si vous me voyiez maigrie, enflée, pale, vous ne concevriez 
pas comment une aussi forte personne que moi a pu étre ainsi ter- 
rassée,”” Dr. Hawkins comments quietly: “It was even rumored 
that she was suffering from dropsy. However, on April 7, Mme 
de Staél aged forty-five years and ten months gave birth to a male 
child, and all symptoms of dropsy vanished forthwith” (47). 

Shall we say that the “Conclusion” (pp. 60-76) in which the 
author develops this—perfectly acceptable—idea that Mme de 
Staél would not have found in the United States the happiness 
that she was ever longing for, seems perhaps drawn out a little? 
It looks somewhat like a collection of quotations from writers hold- 
ing up Mme de Staél to criticism, and another collection of quota- 
tions of abuses of the United States by authors of the time. Again, 
one wonders whether the statement that Mme de Staél would have 
found in Paris, “la ville la plus agréable du monde,” a refuge against 
her “ennui,’”’ could be accepted after what Dr. Hawkins himself 
quotes of her state of mind everywhere she went (63-65). The 
trouble was within her probably more than in the world; besides, 
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when she was back in Paris in 1814, she never was happy in spite 
of the continuous popularity of her salon. ... It was right in Paris 
that she perished of “ennui.” 
ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania. 


La Littérature Frangaise illustrée. Collection published by Didier, 

Paris, and Privat, Toulouse. 

It may render real service to many teachers of French literature 
to remind them of the existence of this valuable collection which 
has recently added some new volumes to its list. The subtitle is 
“Collection moderne de Classiques;” and the collection is “sous la 
direction de M. Paul Crouzet,”’ one of the authors of the well- 
known Histoire illustrée de la Littérature Frangaise, Précis méthod- 
igue par Abry, Audic et Crouzet. Of course, except in some cases, 
not very frequent, when our students have time enough to devote 
an entire course to some special author, these very substantial 
books could hardly become class books. But for all our teachers of 
literature they are wonderfully useful, saving many hours of re- 
search in our libraries when, in our crowded schedules, we must 
always be ready. The classical authors seem particularly well pre- 
pared. Their Balzac which has lately come to our hands seems also 
a most convenient tool. We should have liked in the Chateaubriand 
(edited by Canat) that others be mentioned besides M. Bédier, who 
took part in the discussion on the reliability of Chateaubriand in 
regard to his travels in America. The last edition is of 1929, and, by 
that time, the problem had taken a somewhat new aspect which the 
student, or the teacher at least, ought to know. Let us say that the 
last pages of all these volumes contain illustrations, always beauti- 
ful and well chosen indeed. The Chateaubriand is no exception. 

Let us only mention two other volumes in this review. A second 
edition of Gaston Cayrou, Le Frangais classique, Lexique de la 
Langue du dix-septiéme siécle, expliquant d’aprés les Dictionnaires 
du temps et les Remarques des Grammairiens le sens et l’usage des 
mots aujourd’hui vierllis ou différemment employés; 950 pages avec, 
60 illustrations documentaires, etc. In these days, when so many 
teachers come to realize that qualitative reading is the only sensible 
reading, especially when it comes to literary masterpieces, this 
volume will prove valuable. The data offered by the book are well 
indicated in the title which has just been fully reproduced. There 
is no overburdening of erudition—thoroughgoing erudition is left 
to the special “‘lexiques,”’ like those of Moliére, La Bruyére, etc. 
About 2,200 words are entered, and the explanations are based on 
Richelet, Furetiére, Dict. de L’ Académie, and some on Nicot, Cot- 
grave, or even Somaize. Some passages in prose or verse are quoted 
to support the definition. Cayrou is more complete than Ed. 
Huguet in the latter’s Petit glossaire des classiques frangais du 
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XVII" siécle, contenant les mots et locutions qui ont vieilli ou dont 
le sens s’est modifié (Hachette), as already appears from the number 
of pages (V-409). Once more we direct attention to the ‘48 illustra- 
tions hors-texte”’ which are provided with concise and illuminating 
notes. 

The most recent volume is Rivarol’s De l’Universalité de la 
Langue Frangaise, Texte établi et commenté par Th. Suran, 1930, 380 
pages. The “preface” explains that this volume is not of a purely 
pedagogic character, but “a titre exceptionnel”’ has ‘“‘un caractére 
scientifique”; and it is true. The reader will find something like a 
little encyclopedia of information on all that pertains to the topic 
of the universal language. The historical introduction and the 
notes are very complete. At the same time, one wonders why, 
going so far in investigating every point, the editor has not given a 
critical estimate of the Discours: in other words, why M. Suran did 
not discuss whether the arguments of Rivarol stood the test of ac- 
curacy or not. For instance, whether the famous word Tout ce qui 
n'est pas clair n’est pas francais, or whether the contention that the 
French is the only language which observes the order of subject, 
verb, object stands examination. English students who are used to 
a much simpler grammar than the French may well wonder about 
such contentions.! 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


Louis Hastrncs NAyLor. Chateaubriand and Virgil. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. Baltimore, 1930. 212 Pages+xiv. Price: $1.25. 
Cette contribution 4 l’humanisme Virgilien de Chateaubriand 

(étudié pour l’Homérisme par Briod et Hart, d’autre part) se rat- 

tachait tout naturellement au Bimillénaire de Virgile. Elle fait, 

pour ainsi dire, le pont entre les études de Louis Bertrand, sur le 

Classicisme du XVIIliéme Siécle finissant et celle de Guiard, sur 

l’Humanisme chez les Romantiques hugoliens. Nous commencgons 

ainsi 4 avoir un sérieux dépouillement des éléments et des souvenirs 
livresques dans une école qui en surface apparait comme la spon- 
tanéité méme. 

Le besoin qu’avait l’imagination de Chateaubriand d’une sorte 
de déclic fourni par ses souvenirs et ses lectures, a été fortement 
mis en valeur par Chinard. Et cette excitation mentale, cette imi- 
tation créatrice est clairement dégagée par l’étude de M. Naylor. 

_ Chateaubriand, assez bon éléve aprés tout de l’humanisme scol- 
aire du XVIIliéme Siécle, est plein de Virgile. Virgile, sous forme 
de bouquin ou de souvenir, l’a accompagné toute sa vie, dans ses 
veillées de camp, dans ses voyages, dans ses lettres, dans ses dis- 
cours, dans les échos mémes que nous pouvons avoir de ses conver- 


1 The writer has indicated some of these difficulties in his Eighteenth Century 
French Readings (Holt and Co.; pp. 15 and ff). 
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sations, sans parler naturellement de ses ceuvres comme le Génie, 
comme les Martyrs, comme les Natchez méme. II est aussi plein et 
teint de Virgile qu’Anatole France |’était de Racine. 

A propos du Génie (qui contient une appréciation critique de 
Virgile par Chateaubriand) on a, en lisant la substantielle étude de 
M. Naylor, le sentiment d’un vrai petit drame qui a da se jouer 
dans la conscience intellectuelle de Chateaubriand: il était comme 
pris entre son admiration fervente pour Virgile et la nécessité ot 
lui-méme s’était placé de montrer la supériorité de |’inspiration 
chrétienne. I] est curieux qu’il n’ait pas fait davantage appel a 
Dante dont la hardie et magnifique naturalisation chrétienne de 
Virgile constituait un précédent. S’il avait eu davantage le sens 
du Moyen Age, Chateaubriand se serait évadé plus aisément de son 
dilemme. 

M. Naylor reléve (je n’ai pas compté) environ 600 souvenirs 
ou citations de Virgile dans |’ceuvre et on peut dire dans la vie de 
Chateaubriand, car il y a 1a aussi les conversations transmises par 
le bon et fin Marcellus. Enorme stock humaniste auquel il faudrait 
ajouter naturellement Homére et Horace et méme Stace et pour 
V’Italianisme l’Arioste auquel Chinard accorde une part impor- 
tante. 

Nous ne sommes pas trés loin, aprés tout, avec cette formation 
de Chateaubriand, de l’Humanisme Renaissance. (On peut dire 
aussi que Chateaubriand représente 4 sa facon un autre courant 
du XVIiéme Siécle, la Réforme mais entendu comme renouvelle- 
ment de la fonction religieuse et non comme schisme.) Cela me 
parait se dégager comme conclusion ultime de l’ouvrage de M. Nay- 
lor. Mais il ne le dit pas aussi grossement que je viens de le dire 1a. 
Car je le soupconne de ne pas avoir pour les ‘‘idées” ce gofit im- 
prudent qui n’est pas de mise dans les dissertations de doctorat. 

Une des plus intéressantes conclusions de ]’excellente étude de 
M. Naylor est de montrer comment |’Humanisme de Chateaubri- 
and se conjugue avec le Romantisme: Son Virgile avec ses airs 
d’exil et de mélancolie est, comme on dit dans le jargon des manuels, 
intensément “subjectif’’ et Chateaubrianesque. Bien qu’il sat trop 
bien le latin pour interpréter 4 la fagon romantique le fameux 
“Sunt lacrymae rerum” (dont on a fait une expression d’animisme 
pleurard) Chateaubriand, sur beaucoup d’autres points, a tiré Vir- 
gile dans le sens romantique. Comme dit M. Naylord dans sa con- 
clusion, dés 1802, “Chateaubriand attributes to Virgil a detail of 
character which, during the floruit of the Romanticists, will form 
the distinguishing feature of ‘le Virgile poitrinaire.’ 

Louis Cons 
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Wood, Margaret P., Danvers High School, Danvers, Mass. 
Woodman, Mary G., 278 South Street, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
Woods, Margaret R., Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Wooley, Ez. ©., 318 South Henderson Street, Bloomington, Ind. 
Wright, Charles H. C., 9 Lowell Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wright, Charlotte Ellen, York Town, Tex. 

Wright, Christian R., 535 Fifth Avenue, Baraboo, Wis. 
Wright, Mabel, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Yaeger, Leonore, 2410 Fremont Street South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Yarbrough, Leta, Box 474, Tyler, Tex. 

Yates, Reverend Miles Lowell, Christ Church, Gospegstown, m.. &. 
Yost, C. A., 45 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N _ Be 

Young, B. £Z., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Young, Caroline M., 103 East Wilson Street, Madison, Wis. 
Young, Chas. E., Univ. of Wis., Milwaukee Center 

Young, Edward H., College Station, Durhman, N. C. 

Young, Ethel, 321 East Locust Street, Bloomington, III. 

Young, Grace E., 6902 Aylsworth Avenue, Lincoln, Neb. 


Zahniser, Helen, High School, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Zarger, Janet L., 812 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Zdanowicz, Casimir, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Zeek, C. F., Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 
Zeller, Victoria M., 1471 Washington Street, West Newton, Mass. 
Zentner, Anne, Box 406, Newman, Calif. 

Zihlman, Agnes, 1609 Ninth Street, Wichita Falls, Tex 
Zimmerman, Carrie M., 856 South Yellow Springs Street, Springfield, Ohio 
Zinnecker, D., New York University, New York City 
Zouck, Marguerite, Reisterstown, Md. 

Zucker, A. E., University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Zweibel, Abraham D., Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 





